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THE FLYING SQUAD 


CHAPTER I 


It was nearing the end of the summer term, 
the last term that George Renton and Norman 
Marshall were to spend at Upper Canada 
College. 

Renton was the son of a retired banker who 
now lived a life of well-earned ease in his 
native town of Toronto. Marshall was an 
orphan of American birth, and had, upon the 
death of his father, been virtually adopted by 
the latter’s devoted friend, George Renton, 
Senior. 

The two boys were of a like age: and they 
had been sent to college together. There they 
had pursued their way through the various 
forms in the ascending scale, until the passage 
of time brought them near the top. Their up- 
ward progress had not been marked by any 
conspicuous rapidity, but, though they had 
often caused their pastors and masters to tear 
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their hair in despair at their slackness in their 
work, they had always managed to ‘‘satisfy the 
examiners’’ when it came to the point. 

Tt was not that either of them lacked energy 
or intelligence; but the former they applied 
to games and athletics, and the latter they re- 
served for subjects other than appeared in 
the school curriculum. Both had a particular 
bent for engineering, while aeronautics was 
their ruling passion. 

It so happened that at this time a new 
assistant-master joined the staff of the college. 
John Bell, who had adopted the career of 
school-master owing to his inherent love for 
boys, had ideas of his own on the subject of 
education. In Renton and Marshall he saw 
two lads certainly no worse, and probably 
better than the usual run. With careful han- 
dling he thought he could do something with 
them. 

The opportunity presented itself. 

During a wearisome recapitulation of a pas- 
sage of Cicero, almost certain to be set in the 
forthcoming examinations, Mr. Bell noticed 
that the attention of his two pupils had wan- 
dered. They were reading something under- 
neath their desk. At the moment he said noth- 
ing, but when the class was over, he called 
them up. 
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‘“What was that you were reading just now?”’ 
he asked. 

Both boys looked uncomfortable: neither 
spoke. 

‘‘Won’t you show me?’’ asked the master 
quietly. 

Out of his pocket Norman produced a copy of 
“<The Aeroplane.’’ 

Bell looked at it, and smiled. 

‘Ah! so you are interested in aeronautics, 
are you?’’ 

““Ye . . yes, sir,’’ stammered the offender. 

‘“‘T was in the Royal Flying Corps during the 
War, you know..”’ 

“Oh, were you, sir?’’ Norman, who had 
been expecting sound cursing and a few hun- 
dred Greek lines to write out as a punishment, 
could hardly contain his surprise at the mas- 
ter’s friendly attitude. 

‘‘Yes,’’ continued Bell, ‘‘and that is, I sup- 
pose, why I am always delighted to find any 
boy taking an interest in aeroplanes. Now, a 
great friend of mine happens to be in charge 
of the civilian school of flying just outside the 
town. I’ll take you up there on Sunday after- 
noon, if you like, and show you the machines. 
What do you say?”’ 

The boys’ faces flushed with excitement and 
gratitude. 
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‘‘But look here,’’ went on Bell, ‘‘I know that 
Latin prose is dreary stuff, especially on a 
hot summer’s afternoon, but it’s up to me to 
see that you do your work. I don’t want to be 
let down... . Is that a bargain?’’ 

George and Norman felt that they would 
willingly learn Cicero and all his works back- 
wards for a man like Bell. 

They paid two visits to the aerodrome, and 
were shown over the sheds and the machines. 
On the second occasion they met Captain 
McIntyre, the Manager, and they listened in 
rapture while he and Bell discussed old times 
of high adventure... . 

The examinations came; both boys passed 
out quite creditably. They went to say goodbye 
to Mr. Bell: and to him they broached the de- 
termination which had long been forming in 
their minds. They wished to learn to fly; to 
make aviation their profession. 

‘“‘T cannot take the responsibility of advising 
you on that point,’’ he said, ‘‘It is a matter on 
which you should consult your people . 
or, you must make up your minds for your- 
selves. But if you do decide to go in for flying 
seriously, I will most certainly write to 
McIntyre and ask him to take you under his 
wing. Personally, I am a firm believer in the 
future of the Air.”’ 


CHAPTER II 


To the expectant pair the journey to the 
Aerodrome seemed never-ending: and to while 
away the time on the long street car ride, 
George and Norman occupied themselves by 
relating to each other the main features of the 
different types of aeroplanes with which they 
were familiar, especially those which they 
hoped to see that day. 

At last they reached the Flying Ground, a 
large open space, bisected by a road, on either 
side of which, at the Southern extremity of the 
field, stood, closely grouped together, six 
large hangars; about which, in turn, were 
placed the workshops, transport sheds, wire- 
less room and other offices and_ buildings 
which usually go to compose an aviation center. 
Two of the hangars stood open, the folding 
doors pushed back, disclosing a number of 
aeroplanes within. In their anxiety to dis- 
cover Captain McIntyre, the boys passed quickly 
by without waiting to examine the machines at 
close range. They knocked at the office door. 


No sooner had they done so than it opened and 
11 
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facing them stood a man of about twenty-six 
years of age. He was dressed in a greasy 
leather coat. On his head was a tight fitting 
leather flying cap trimmed with fur. In his 
hand he carried a pair of goggles, also trimmed 
with fur. On seeing his visitors, his face lit 
up with a singularly charming smile; and he 
greeted them. 

‘Ah! Renton and Marshall, eh! Very glad 
to see you. Bell sent me word that you were 
coming. You’ve been up here with him be- 
fore, haven’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, we have’’ replied George. 

‘‘T remember! So you have come on more 
serious business this time eh? Bell tells me 
you are both anxious to learn to fly. Have 
either of you ever been up in a machine?”’ 

‘“No, sir,’’? said Norman, ‘‘but we have both 
tried to study aviation, and, if we can, we want 
to learn to fly.”’ 

**Good luck to you then!’ laughed McIntyre, 
“‘That’s the proper spirit! There is nothing in 
the world like flying. I don’t think you will 
regret it if you do take it up.”’ 

McIntyre was favorably impressed with the 
bearing of the two boys as he stood there talk- 
ing to them. In their former visits, his inter- 
est in them had been chiefly that of a sort of 
elder brother. He was naturally fond of boys, 
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and it pleased him to gratify and even stimu- 
late their curiosity, while he himself was by 
no means proof against that subtlest form of 
flattery, the hero-worship of those a little 
younger than himself. But now he turned to 
them with a new-born interest. These boys 
had come to him as pupils to a master: they 
were to be his to make and mold. 

“‘Tf you two are seriously determined to take 
up aviation, I shall be only too glad to help you 
in any way I can,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s take a walk 
round. You ask me any conundrums you like 
as we go along. But first of all, I must tell you 
that the life of a pilot is an arduous one, and 
not to be undertaken lightheartedly. Tell me, 
what put the idea into your heads?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Norman, ‘‘We’ve 
been thinking about nothing else for the last 
two years.”’ 

‘“‘So I gathered from Bell,’’ said McIntyre, 
and smiled again. 

‘‘Oh—er—’’ began Norman, and felt himself 
blushing. 

McIntyre laughed outright. 

“‘Ton’t be alarmed!’’ he cried. ‘‘We can’t 
all be book-worms, can we? Bell gave me a 
pretty good report of you both. Besides, I 
like your enterprise: so much so that I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. I’ll teach you both to fly, 
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and I’ll only charge you for actual expenses 
in petrol, oil, etc. I won’t ask you boys a fee. 
But don’t you let on now, will you? If you do, 
everyone will be expecting me to do the same 
for them. Is that a bargain? Yes? Well, 
here’s my hand on it.’’ 

The boys were left speechless with surprise 
and gratitude. Both attempted to stammer out 
some words of thanks, but McIntyre cut them 
short. 

‘“‘Don’t thank me, thank Bell,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
am doing this partly for his sake. He saved 
my life over Ypres one time, when I was in a 
tight corner with half a dozen Huns on my 
tail; and I guess I can pay him back by helping 
his young friends. Bell was one of the best 
pilots I ever saw.”’ 

‘‘He never will speak about himself,’’ said 
George. ‘‘We have often tried to make him 
tell us about his adventures in the War, but we 
can’t get anything out of him.’’ 

“‘T can quite imagine it. One day I’ll tell you 
some of his experiences. Now—to our muttons, 
as they say. Supposing first of all I explain 
the idea of the aerodrome itself... . 

““You can see that it stretches over half a 
mile in both directions. This area is required 
to give a machine sufficient room in which to 
land and to take off. You will also notice that 
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the surrounding country has been cleared of 
trees and bushes for a radius of about a mile. 
An aerodrome must be clear of all obstructions, 
such as buildings, telegraph lines, high chim- 
neys, ete. You must remember these things, if 
you ever have: to choose a landing ground. 
Ample space is necessary because some types 
of machines require a long run before they get 
up enough speed to take them off the ground; 
others require only a short run, but usually a 
machine which takes off in a short space, re- 
quires a long run to land. Ground-speed in 
landing, is, of course, in every case, dependent 
upon the strength of the wind. The stronger 
the wind, the less ground space required, and 
vice versa. It stands to reason, doesn’t it? 
If the air-speed of a machine about to land is 
fifty miles an hour, that machine will, in a flat 
calm, touch the ground at that same speed; but 
it will land at half that speed against a twenty- 
five mile per hour wind,—and run only about 
half the distance. See?’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said George nodding his understand- 
ing. 
‘Good! Now, that little machine over there, 
a French Nieuport, will sometimes take the air 
after moving only twenty yards, and yet, when 
landing on a calm day, she will often run over a 
hundred yards along the ground.’’ 
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‘Why is that?’’ asked Norman. 

‘“‘The reason is that the machine is very 
small. It looks just like a bird, doesn’t it? 
The lower wing is only about eighteen inches 
wide, and the whole area of the wing surface is 
very small. Now the force which keeps an 
aeroplane in the air is known as ‘‘lift’’: that is 
to say, the lifting force set up by the reaction 
of the wind produced by the forward speed 
of the machine on the wing surface. Owing to 
her very small wing-surface, this particular 
machine requires a very powerful engine giving 
a high rate of speed to keep it in the air at all. 
Owing to its great power, the engine attains its 
maximum speed within a few seconds and so 
pulls the machine quickly into the air. But 
once the engine is shut off, there is no longer 
the power to pull the machine forward and to 
hold it in horizontal position. You know, of 
course, that when the engine is cut off, the nose 
which is the heaviest part of the aeroplane, 
drops, and the machine takes up its normal glid- 
ing angle. The rate of speed at which it will 
glide depends upon the area of wing-surface on 
which the wind can re-act. The greater the 
surface, the slower and flatter the glide. This 
Nieuport has but a small surface to sustain it. 
A high forward speed must therefore be main- 
tained when gliding earthwards so as to create 
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a force of wind sufficient to re-act upon the 
planes. (Without this ‘‘lift’’ the aeroplane 
would drop like a stone.) The gliding angle 
in this type of machine is, consequently, par- 
ticularly steep, and the machine must approach 
the spot on which it is to land, at about sixty 
miles an hour. When a heavy weight is set, 
rolling on wheels at that pace, it will travel 
some considerable distance before it comes to 
a stop.”’ 

‘‘Why then, Sir,’’ asked George, ‘‘do they 
not fit it out with larger wings?’’ 

‘‘Well, Nieuports were designed for speed, 
and it has been found that higher rates of speed 
are obtained with small wings. A small wing 
surface means less resistance to the air and so 
less work for the engine when pulling the 
machine through the air. Then, too, the small 
wing surface tends to make the machine more 
easily maneuverable and this quality is one 
of paramount importance in a fighting scout. 
Those little Nieuports can turn, as the saying is, 
in their own length; and it was the excellence 
of their performance which helped the Allies 
to establish their supremacy in the air in 1917.’’ 

‘“‘Now you must understand,’’ continued 
Captain McIntyre, ‘‘that you should, as a gen- 
eral rule, land a machine directly into the eye 
of the wind. On all aerodromes you will find 
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some kind of wind indicator, and, usually, a 
smudge fire; for smoke is so easily seen from 
the air. Ours is over there, behind the sheds. 

One can of course land across the wind: 
every pilot should learn to do so. But in ac- 
tual practice, this should be avoided, except in 
cases of emergency: as if unskillfully done, the 
drift of the machine across the ground, is apt 
to carry away the under-carriage. Never land 
down wind, if you can possibly help it. It is 
a moral certainty that you will overrun’the 
aerodrome and crash into some obstacle, or 
turn over on your nose!’’ 

Captain McIntyre broke off from his homily 
with a smile. 

“‘T guess I’ve stuffed your heads with theory 
enough for one afternoon,’’ he said, ‘‘ Anyway 
you can read all about the theory of flight in 
books. I expect you have already done so, and 
you probably know just as much about it as I 
do. What you want is a practical demonstra- 
tion, eh?’’ 

The boys said nothing: the expression on 
their faces was sufficient answer. If only he 
would take them up! 

McIntyre’s grin grew broader. ‘‘Come 
along!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘We will go and see if 
there is anything in the sheds fit to take the air. 
Most of the ’busses are under overhaul, but 
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there may be an old ‘‘Bristol’’ available. 
We'll have a look.’’ 

He led the way towards one of the open han- 
gars, the boys close at his heels in a fever of 
expectation. 

*‘Hey! Dick!’’ called out the Captain to one 
of the mechanics in the back of the shed. 
‘“How about the old ‘‘Bristol’’?... C48... 
I mean. Is she serviceable?”’ 

‘‘She’s all OK, Sir!’’ sang out the mechanic. 

*‘Good, just get a couple of men and wheel 
her out onto the tarmac. I’ve got a couple of 
young sportsmen here, who want to have a sniff 
at the upper air.”’ 

“‘Very good, Sir!”’ 

George and Norman could have fallen on each 
other’s necks for joy. At last their long felt 
wish was to be gratified. The great moment 
had arrived. Their first flight! Each felt a 
quiver of excitement. After all, there had been 
crashes: people had been killed. . . . What if 

. ? But a glance at the calm matter-of-fact 
demeanor of their instructor served to allay 
any budding apprehensions, and, as_ they 
watched the sturdy biplane being pushed out 
of its snug housing place, the impression of 
strength and reliability conveyed by the grace 
of its lines and the perfection of its structure, 
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effectually dispelled any remnants of qualms 
which might have lingered in their minds. 

‘¢Now then!’ cried McIntyre, as the machine 
was wheeled into position, ‘‘I’ll climb into the 
pilot’s seat, which is, as you see, in this type 
of machine, situated immediately behind the 
engine, so that the pilot gets a clear view be- 
tween the upper and lower planes. The pro- 
peller is in front of the engine: in other words, 
it is a ‘tractor’, as opposed to a ‘pusher’, 
in which the engine and propeller are placed 
behind the pilot and observer. You get into 
the observer’s seat behind me. If you make 
yourselves small enough there will be room for 
the two of you.’’ 

The boys did as instructed, and were soon 
ensconced in the small square space behind their 
pilot. There was not much room, but there was 
just sufficient to enable them to squeeze them- 
selves down onto the little seat provided for 
the passenger. 

‘‘Now you watch me and I[’ll show you how 
we start up.’’ 

The boys leaned forward over McelIntyre’s 
shoulder and found themselves gazing at a be- 
wilderingly numerous collection of dials and 
gauges fitted to the dashboard, as well as @ 
number of turn-cocks and levers. 
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‘‘Let me explain these gadgets,’’ continued 
McIntyre. 

‘‘First of all, there is the control lever... 
or ‘‘joy-stick’’, as it is commonly called.’’? He 
tapped the handle of a short straight stick 
which protruded upwards between his legs 
from the floor of the cockpit. ‘‘The stick is 
attached to a universal joint, and it controls 
both the longitudinal movements, by means of 
wires attached to the elevator, as well as the 
lateral movement, by means of other wires at- 
tached to the ailerons. The flying of an aero- 
plane is really the easiest thing in the world. 
All you have to do is this. If you want to go 
upwards, you pull the nose of the machine up, 
by pulling the stick back; if you want to go 
down, you push the nose down by pushing the 
stick forward. What could be simpler? The 
ailerons are worked in conjunction with the 
rudder. My feet are on the rudder bar. See? 
Right! If I want to turn to the left, I push my 
left foot forward: if I want to turn right-handed, 
IT push my right foot forward. That’s easy, 
isn’t it? But, in turning, I must also push the 
joy-stick over, at the same time and in the same 
direction as the rudder. When I do this the 
whole machine ‘banks’ over on one side. The 
object of banking on a turn is to offer the under- 
surface of the wings as a plane of resistance to 
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the air. Do you get my meaning? If I did not 
bank the machine over, the effect of putting on 
the rudder alone would be to make the machine 
slip sideways and outwards through the air, and 
so to reduce its forward speed. Do not ever 
be afraid of banking too much. Insufficient 
banking means a ‘flat turn’ and a flat turn is 
dangerous, because it inevitably brings about 
a slide slip; and a bad side slip will almost 
always reduce your forward speed to ‘stalling 
point.” You know what ‘stalling’ is, don’t 
you? You remember that I told you that an 
aeroplane must be propelled forwards at a cer- 
tain speed, in order to allow the wind which it 
creates in moving forward, to react upon the 
wing surface and so give the planes the neces- 
sary ‘lift.’ It is this reaction of the wind off 
the wing surface (known as lift) which keeps 
the machine in the air. Directly the forward 
speed is reduced below stalling point ... gen- 
erally about forty to fifty miles an hour. 

the lift becomes insufficient to keep the machine 
in flight. When stalled, an aeroplane will 
quiver for a few seconds: then the nose, being 
the heaviest portion, drops, and the machine 
goes into a steep nose dive, in which it continues 
until it has recovered that amount of speed 
which will enable the planes to lift once more. 
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When stalling point is reached, the machine no 
longer answers to its controls. Is that clear?’’ 

‘Yes, quite, we understand that much.’’ Nor- 
man spoke for them both. 

‘*All right, so much for the aeroplane. Now 
for the engine. This is a stationary engine, a 
275 horse power Rolls Royce in this case. If 
you want your engine to serve you well [and 
this is a most important factor, especially in 
war time, when your life may depend upon its 
reliability], you must treat it with respect. You 
cannot nurse it too carefully. Never be rough 
with it: and never, unless in the most excep- 
tional circumstances, run it ‘all out.’ Keep a 
small reserve of power. 

“‘Here,’’ and he pointed out a dial, ‘‘is the 
revolution counter. This engine is designed to 
give nearly two thousand revolutions per min- 
ute in the air. You will find that 1700 or 1800 
are enough for all practical purposes. When 
testing it on the ground 1600 are quite suffi- 
cient. Here, on my right, is the throttle lever. 
Here, the petrol and oil gauges. Here is the 
‘doper’ which pumps a spray of petrol gas 
into the engine to help in starting it up. Here 
are the petrol taps connecting the two tanks, 
and each of the tanks with the feed pipes lead- 
ing to the carburetters. What else is there? 
Oh, yes! This is the ignition control. Keep it 
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advanced when running, but retarded when 
starting up. And this is the water tempera- 
ture indicator. Always keep the water pretty 
hot. The cold air at high altitudes brings the 
temperature dqgwn. And here you have the 
radiator shutter lever, which closes the shutter 
and so keeps the cold air from cooling the water 
too quickly. Lastly, there are the switches. 
These are placed outside the cockpit, so that the 
mechanics can see for themselves, whether 
they are ‘on’ or ‘off.? You must always be 
very careful to see that the switches are off be- 
fore you start to ‘suck in’ your petrol gas. 
There have been many instances of mechanics 
being killed owing to their swinging the pro- 
peller when the switches were on. Often these 
accidents have been due to carelessness on the 
part of the pilots. That’s all I think. Shall we 
start up?’’ 

““Yes! yes!’’ cried the boys. 

Captain McIntyre turned his attention to his 
engine. 

‘‘Ready! Switch off! Suck in!’’ shouted one 
of the mechanics. 

‘‘Switch off! Suck in!’’ answered the pilot. 

The mechanic grasped the propeller blade and 
started to swing it round. As he did so, the 
pilot with a few strokes from the doping pump, 
sprayed petrol vapor into the cylinders. Half 
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a dozen turns of the propeller and the mechanic 
stood back. 

**Contact!’’ he cried.— 

“‘Contact!’’ replied McIntyre, and pressed 
down the switches. Then he gave a quick turn 
to the handle of the starting magneto in the 
cockpit. Kick... kick ...went the pro- 
peller and came to a stop. 

‘‘We’ll pull her over, sir,’’ said the foreman 
fitter. 

‘‘Right!’? answered McIntyre. 

Three men joined hands: the foremost caught 
hold of one of the huge blades of the propeller, 
the other two standing slightly back and to the 
right of him, each at arm’s length from the 
other, gripping each other by the wrist and 
leaning outwards. 

‘Contact!’’ cried the first man. 

“‘Contact!’’? echoed McIntyre, and again 
pressed the switches down. ‘‘One, two, three, 
go!’’ At the last word the three men pulled 
together. The pilot gave a quick turn to the 
magneto handle. 

eee eee OSI Eb DLE TLE ct o's. eels GO 
engine, The men fell away. She had started 
up. As the propeller sprang into motion the 
whole machine made as though to bound for- 
ward, but the movement was instantly checked 
by the wooden chocks—triangular pieces of 
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wood—which had been placed in front of the 
under-carriage wheels. 

For a minute or two, until the water had 
reached its proper temperature and the oil 
was in full circulation, the engine was allowed 
_ to tick over quietly. Then, at a sign from the 
pilot, the mechanics laid hold of the machine; 
one of them throwing himself across the tail 
end of the fuselage, the other two clinging, one 
to either outside interplane strut. This they 
did in order to keep it steady while the engine 
was being run up to test its revolutions. As 
the throttle was pushed slowly open, the purr 
of the engine waxed into a deep throated roar. 
The rush of the wind created by the whirling 
propeller blades increased to the fury of a tor- 
nado; and the boys bent their heads behind Mc- 
Intyre’s broad back to escape the blast. The 
needle of the revolution counter gradually 
mounted till it hung upon the 1600 mark. For 
a few seconds the pilot held it there, listening 
intently for any indication of a misfire; while 
the whole machine vibrated like a live thing 
under the terrific power against which it was 
held in leash. But the sound of the engine was 
sweet and rhythmical. McIntyre shut off the 
throttle. 

“‘That’s all right, I think,’’ he said, as the 
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noise and the wind diminished, and the blades 
once more swished over gently. 

‘‘Now! Are we all ready to start out? Are 
you quite comfortable behind there?’’ 

“‘Yes, sir!’’ the boys replied in unison. 

“‘Off we go then!’’ 

McIntyre waved an arm above his head, and 
the mechanics drew the chocks away. 

The pilot pushed the throttle lever slightly 
forward. 

Slowly the great aeroplane moved out toward 
the center of the ground, ‘‘taxi-ing’’ along 
evenly upon its wheels and tail-skid. Over to 
the east-end of the field they ran, and then 
turned sharply round so as to face the wind 
which was blowing from the west. They 
stopped. Again the pilot inquired of his pas- 
sengers if all were well; and receiving an an- 
swer in the affirmative, he once more sent the 
machine forward. This time he opened the 
throttle gradually to its full extent. The speed 
of the machine rapidly increased. Now she 
was racing over the ground, swaying a Little, 
and bumping over the inequalities of the turf. 
Then, almost before they realized the fact, they 
were in the air. The ground fell away beneath 
them as they soared over the far boundary of 
the aerodrome. 


CHAPTER III 


The machine was now traveling steeply up to- 
wards the white fleecy clouds overhead. The 
air-speed indicator registered one hundred 
miles per hour, while every minute the needle 
of the aneroid marked a still greater altitude 
eos 8,000 feet: . . 3,500... . 4000.5 4 

As they continued to climb upwards the boys’ 
attention was riveted upon the scene below 
them. The earth had taken on the appearance 
of a great colored map. The fields showed up 
in different shades of green and brown accord- 
ing to the nature of their cultivation. Here and 
there, isolated or in groups were little rectangu- 
lar blocks ... houses, sheds, factories or barns. 
Almost directly below them was the aerodrome 
which they had just left: the hangars laid out in 
two rows. Huge indeed they had seemed when 
standing beside them, but from this height they 
looked small and even insignificant. The aero- 
drome itself, with its large expanse of level turf, 
had dwindled to the most ordinary proportions, 
while the other fields became even smaller still. 


Outside one of the hangars was a small black 
28 
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object, but Norman gazed at it long and hard 
before he realized that this was an aeroplane. 
Then he also realized that the tiny specks 
around it, so small as to be almost impossible to 
discern, were human beings. Excitedly he 
pointed them out to George. Seeing them both 
gazing downwards over the side of the fuselage, 
Captain McIntyre spoke through the telephone. 

**T’ll bank her over,’’ he said, ‘‘so that you 
can get a better view.”’ 

As he spoke, the machine heeled over on one 

_side so steeply that the boys instinctively 

clutched hold of the wooden side-struts for sup- 
port, and pressed their bodies upwards, mo- 
mentarily alarmed at the vision of a yawning 
empty space stretching for thousands of feet 
below them. Glancing at the pilot, they saw 
him sitting at his ease: then his voice came re- 
assuringly. 

‘“‘Sit quite naturally,’’ he said, and went on 
to explain, ‘‘Centrifugal force is holding you to 
your seats. You cannot possibly slip out over 
the side. With the machine on a vertical bank, 
as she is now, and turning rapidly, the tendency 
of this force is to push you down onto your seat. 
Just try it and see whether you can get up.’’ 

They tried in vain. It was as if they had 
been glued down in their places: and, in their 
efforts to move, they found that it had become 
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difficult to lift even their arms and feet. As 
yet not wholly at their ease, they looked ahead 
to find both sky and earth gyrating hectically 
around them. Well knowing the sensations 
that they would be undergoing, McIntyre did 
his best to bring relief. 

‘‘Here is a tip worth knowing,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
you begin to feel giddy when the machine is 
turning fast, the thing to do is to look down 
upon some fixed object on the ground: then 
you’ll soon get over it.’’ 

They did as directed. The unpleasant sensa- 
tion of nausea quickly passed away. 

McIntyre was speaking again. ‘‘Just try for 
one moment to look at the upper wing-tip. Di- 
rectly you feel dizzy, look down again at once.”’ 

They did as they were bid. The upper wing 
appeared to be whirling through the sky at a 
terrific speed. Almost immediately they were 
overcome by that dizziness which attacks even 
the most experienced aviators if they look up- 
wards onaturn. For afew seconds only could 
they keep their eyes upon that madly racing 
wing-tip: then they sought to regain their men- 
tal equilibrium by looking down towards the 
ground. 

The pilot straightened out the machine, and 
once more they were flying on a level keel. 

The clouds now hung only a few hundred feet 
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above them; and Captain McIntyre began climb- 
ing up towards them, sailing swiftly over the 
city of Toronto. Immediately below them lay 
Yonge Street, one of the most important 
arteries leading through the town. Scurrying 
along it could be distinguished countless auto- 
mobiles, looking like a string of busy ants. On 
the side of the road, which stretched like a long 
white ribbon across the map, were the radial- 
car tracks; and on them several cars very much 
like super-ants in the midst of the procession. 
Over to the westward, a tiny streak of whiteness 
floated across the dark background of the earth: 
and McIntyre, seeing George pointing towards 
it, called out, ‘‘Train!’’ The white streak was 
formed by the smoke from the locomotive, and 
the train itself could be seen crawling along the 
railroad, moving like a caterpillar between two 
thin strands of silver wire. 

Following the line of the railroad, they saw 
it run through a small village; then a few miles 
to the south it entered the town. They looked 
down upon the city of Toronto. It lay envel- 
oped in a gray pall of smoke and mist; but 
dimly through the haze could be seen the groups 
of buildings intersected by the streets. On the 
outskirts of the town more houses, newly built, 
stood scattered further apart and with more 
breathing space around them. Out beyond the 
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town lay Lake Ontario, its clear blue waters 
stretching away for miles until they merged 
with the horizon. In the middle distance, the 
northern outline of the shore ran in a long 
straight line from east to west. Hastwards 
rose the high bluffs which fringe that portion 
of the Lake; while dimly, forty miles away to 
the south, Norman was able to descry the fron- 
tier of the United States, the land of his birth. 
_ The machine was now rapidly approaching a 
cloud which hung like a mountainous sea of cot- 
ton wool in front of them. Billow upon billow 
rose for a thousand feet above them. Captain 
McIntyre maneuvered the machine around the 
white edges, shaving them so closely that some- 
times the inner wing tip would disappear into 
the white mass, as a knife into soft cream 
cheese. They flew on into the mouth of a deep 
cloud valley. Below them the white floor rolled 
out spotless as untrodden snow; upon either 
side the cold white walls soared upwards to the 
blue ceiling of the sky. Still they flew on, until 
just when it seemed that the machine would 
plunge headlong into the towering mass ahead 
of them, the pilot turned about and flew back 
again from out the valley mouth. 

Ever circling round the great woolly masses, 
the aeroplane continued on its climb, until eight 
thousand feet separated it and its crew from 
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Mother Earth. Now they topped the cloud 
bank, leaving it hanging a hundred feet below 
them, drifting lazily across the sky like some 
titanic snowball. Scattered broadcast through- 
out the heavens were countless other fleecy 
balls, all at the same altitude but varying in 
size and shape. Above them was the clear 
blue sky, unflecked by an atom of cloud or mist, 
extending into limitless space beyond. The 
earth below became invisible, blotted out by the 
thick white shroud. 

‘‘The clouds are actually forming now,”’ said 
McIntyre. ‘‘New ones being formed and old 
ones increasing in size. This is happening be- 
fore our eyes. In half an hour there may be 
double the number of clouds we now see; and 
in an hour’s time the western horizon may be 
visible only in small patches. Or possibly, 
some other atmospheric influence may set in, 
and they will gradually dissolve. From the 
ground it generally appears as if the clouds 
were being blown towards us from the windward 
horizon, and that they were then blown on over 
some other portion of the earth. But that is 
not soreally. They actually form and dissolve 
while one is watching them. Usually, of course, 
there is a breeze which keeps them on the move, 
so that the man on the ground is seldom observ- 
ing the same cloud for very long. It moves 
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past him, and, unconsciously, his attention is at- 
tracted to another. If the clouds were to re- 
main absolutely stationary it would be easy to 
see them form and dissolve themselves again.’’ 

While McIntyre had been talking, the ma- 
chine had been racing along over an unbroken 
mass of cloud. Suddenly a large gap appeared, 
giving them a vista of the earth. Into the gap 
the pilot dived: so quickly, that the boys, taken 
unawares, were nearly pitched out of their seats. 
Down, down through this aerial funnel they 
hurtled at tremendous speed; the nose of the 
aeroplane pointing directly to the ground. 
Then, as the pilot gently pulled the stick back 
towards him, the nose came up to and past the 
horizontal. Steeper and steeper they climbed 
until at last they were shooting almost vertically 
upwards into the sky. They flattened out, and 
once more the clouds closed in below them. 
Again there was nothing but pure white mist be- 
neath, and overhead the clear blue sky. 

“That is what we call ‘diving’ and ‘zoom- 
ing.’ ’’ said McIntyre. ‘‘Now, if you like, we 
will go down through the middle of the clouds, 
and when we come out the other side, we will 
try a few stunts. Will that suit you?’’ 

‘“We’d love it, Sir,’’? answered Norman. 

“Right! What about your safety belts? Are 
they done up properly?’’ 
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The safety belts adjusted, McIntyre settled 
himself down in his seat once more. He pulled 
back the throttle lever, and the roar of the en- 
gine sank to an almost inaudible purr. The 
speed decreased, and the nose of the machine 
dropped slightly as it took up its normal gliding 
angle, 

After the incessant roar of the engine in the 
ears, the comparative silence was no less strik- 
ing than agreeable. Only the swish of the pro- 
peller and the hum of the wires as they cut 
through the air, could be heard. The air speed 
fell from a hundred and twenty miles an hour, 
down to a bare sixty. They seemed hardly to 
be moving. Nevertheless the cloud rose rap- 
idly to meet them; and before them on its sur- 
face appeared the complete circle of a rainbow 
towards the center of which McIntyre deliber- 
ately drove the machine. Nearer and nearer 
came the rainbow. Nowthey wereuponit. To 
the sound of the shrill screaming of the wires 
they slipped cleanly through the heart of the 
circle and were engulfed in the cool damp cloud. 
The sun vanished; with it the blue sky. Around 
them was a pall of dirty gray. It hardly seemed 
possible that this could be the selfsame cloud, 
which from the outside had looked so pure and 
white. Hach second it grew darker. Moisture 
could be seen forming on the wind screen as 
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if it were raining. Little drops of water began 
to collect on their goggles, and following Cap- 
tain McIntyre’s advice, the boys pushed them 
up over their foreheads, after which they found 
that they could see better. Not that there was 
much to see! The propeller, six feet ahead of 
them, was barely visible. Beyond that there 
was nothing but impenetrable gloom such as in 
the thickest of peagreen fogs. Steadily they 
glided on. The seconds passed, seconds which 
seemed like hours. The boys began to wonder 
if they would ever reémerge from this eerie 
realm of mist. It was comforting to hear Mc- 
Intyre’s matter-of-fact tones coming through 
the telephone 

‘“‘The curious thing about flying in a cloud 
is that one loses all one’s sense of balance. I 
cannot tell you whether we shall be flying on an 
even keel or not when we come out below. We 
may be in a sideslip, or we may be upside down. 
Anyhow, we shall soon see!”’ 

There came a rift in the thick mist. The 
boys caught a fleeting glimpse of the ground be- 
low: then all closed in again. More rifts... 
great rents inthe cloud ... a few trailing veils 
of limpid vapor went skirling by, and at last 
they were clear of the cloud. ... 

The map of the earth spread out again be- 
neath them, but the blue sky had gone, obscured 
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in its turn by the cloudbank through which they 
had descended. 

The machine was cruising along at half speed, 

‘‘Now for a stunt or two!’’ announced Mc- 
Intyre. ‘‘I will do a simple one first, just to 
see how you like it.’”’ So saying he opened the 
throttle and the aeroplane bounded forward. 
A few seconds later the nose sprang upwards. 
As it rose the forward speed decreased, in spite 
of the fact that the engine continued to run 
at the maximum revolutions. They were now 
pointing vertically upwards. ... The aero- 
plane appeared to hang for a moment on the 
rapidly revolving blades of the propeller. It 
felt as though she must inevitably drop tail fore- 
most. But the pilot kicked the rudder over... 
the nose fell over to one side and dropped: the 
tail shot up; and in less time than it takes to 
tell, the machine was shooting sharply down- 
wards. For a short distance it continued to 
dive: then McIntyre, shutting off the throttle, 
and pulling back the elevator lever, gradually 
brought it up again to the horizontal, but .. . 
they were traveling in the opposite direction to 
their former line of flight, though at exactly the 
same height at which they had started. 

‘‘That was an Immelmann turn!’’ said Me- 
Intyre. ‘‘It was invented by one of the best 
German airmen; and it was a very useful de- 
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vice for shaking off enemy aircraft which had 
got into position on one’s tail. It was gener- 
ally successful, because of its speed and unex- 
pectedness. Now I will show you a maneuver 
known as the ‘half-roll.’ I must tell you that 
these stunts were all constantly used in aerial 
fighting during the war. I will explain to you 
what I am doing as I go along. . 

‘‘By pulling back the joy-stick aia kicking the 
rudder I am turning the machine completely 
over on to her back. She is now upside down 
with her nose pointing slightly downwards. I 
am now putting the nose a little further down, 
so that we are going ata steeper angle towards 
the ground. Now weare going vertically down- 
wards; but the pressure of the air against the 
wings, which are set at an angle of incidence 
to the horizontal, is forcing the nose up again. 
Now we are level and going along at a speed of 
one hundred and seventy miles an hour, and as 
I keep pulling the nose up, this. extra speed 
brings us back again to the same height from 
which we started. Asin the ‘Immelmann’ turn, 
we come out going in the opposite direction. A 
half roll is virtually the same as the last half 
of aloop. You merely start off by putting the 
machine on its back, and then do the last half 
of the loop.’’ 

In the meantime, the machine had answered 
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so quickly to the controls that if Norman and 
George had not heard McIntyre’s voice continu- 
ally explaining exactly what was taking place, 
they would, in all probability, have been com- 
pletely bewildered. As it was they understood 
the maneuver, a fact which evidently pleased 
their instructor; the more so as they appeared 
to be enjoying themselves immensely, and to 
be quite at home in the air. Speaking through 
the telephone, McIntyre congratulated them. 

**You fellows seem to me to possess a very real 
air sense. These stunts are certainly a high 
trial for novices on their first trip. Most peo- 
ple would have been upset. We’ll take it easy 
for a bit, while I show you how the wireless 
telephone works. We’ll call up the aerodrome, 
and talk to them. Now listen!’’ 

McIntyre inserted a plug, turned a disc on 
the dashboard, and after a few seconds of dis- 
cordant buzzing in their ears, the boys heard 
a strange voice speaking as clearly as though its 
owner was sitting just behind them. 

‘‘There is nothing much doing here, Mac. 
Stay out as long as you like.’’ 

Captain McIntyre’s voice answered, ‘‘All 
right. What did you think of our stunts?’’ 

‘“‘T am sorry to say I did not see them. Do 
some more, and I will criticize.’’ 

‘‘Right you are!’’ he assented, and addressing 
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himself to his pupils he remarked, ‘‘The next 
item on the program will be a complete roll. 
Sit tight, you boys!’’ 

The machine went through the same evolu- 
tions as it had previously done in the case of the 
half roll, except that instead of ending up in a 
dive, it continued to turn after being upside 
down, and ended up on a level keel, going in 
the same direction as before, but having lost a 
few feet in altitude. The whole thing was so 
quickly done that the boys had had little time 
in which to follow the movements. The ma- 
chine with a kind of cork-screw movement had 
wriggled on to her back and had wriggled back 
again before either of them had realized in the 
least what was happening. 

‘<That’s a roll. How do you like it?’’ asked 
McIntyre. 

‘‘T hardly know,’’ answered Norman. ‘‘It 
rather took my breath away.’’ 

‘Tt is a difficult stunt, even for experienced 
pilots. And of course it is all a matter of tim- 
ing. A great deal depends upon the rigging 
of the machine. Some machines will not roll 
at all. But we will now loop the loop. This 
is really the simplest thing of all. All the pilot 
has to do, is to keep his elevator lever back, and 
the machine will loop of its own accord, pro- 
vided that it has sufficient forward speed and 
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that the engine is powerful enough to carry it 
over the top of the loop. Here goes!’’ 

The aeroplane was doing about one hundred 
miles an hour, and as the pilot pulled the lever 
gently backwards, the nose mounted up to the 
sky. The horizon fell away, and now, in front 
of them was nothing but blue sky. But 
oddly enough they experienced no sensation of 
flying upwards or even upside down: and it was 
with no little surprise that they suddenly caught 
sight of the earth above their heads. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they were, at that moment, upside 
down at the very top of the loop. The next 
moment, however, everything resumed its nor- 
mal aspect, and they found themselves diving 
swiftly earthwards on the last quarter of the 
loop. Gradually the nose resumed its level 
course. The loop had been completed. They 
were again over the same place and at the same 
altitude as before. 

‘“‘What do you think of that?’’ asked Mc- 
Intyre. 

“‘Great!’’ answered both at once. 

“‘Gee!’’ said Norman. ‘‘It’s better than any 
racer on Coney Island that I have ever struck.”’ 

‘‘Tt is not so exciting as it looks from the 
ground, is it?’’ laughed McIntyre. 

The boys laughed and answered nothing, un- 
willing to admit how really thrilling they had 
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found it; but later on in the day, when they were 
discussing it between themselves, George de- 
seribed the sensation as being similar to those 
which he felt when suddenly plunging into a 
cold shower bath. 

‘“‘Before landing,’’? McIntyre went on. ‘‘T: 
will go part of the way down in a spin. Spin- 
ning is equivalent to letting the machine fall 
out of control, but it is really a perfectly safe 
maneuver as long as the pilot keeps his head 
and does not get flustered. When in a spin the 
machine is traveling vertically towards the 
_ ground, at the same time revolving on its own 
axis. When seen from the ground, the speed 
at which it rotates, appears to be quite slow: 
but when seated in the machine one gets the sen- 
sation of terrific speed. The thing to remember 
is, that when in a spin, the normal action of the 
elevator control is reversed. Thus to pull the 
control stick back does not, in this case, tend 
to pull the nose of the machine up, but on the 
contrary, keeps it turning or spinning on its 
axis. Some machines will not spin readily. 
Their tendency to spin is dependent upon their 
degree of stability, so in the case of highly stable 
machines it is necessary, in order to keep them 
spinning, to hold the stick hard back. Other- 
wise they will gradually right themselves of 
their own accord. Others, on the other hand, 
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of the more unstable type, will remain in a spin 
and even tend to increase their rate of spinning, 
so that in order to bring them out of a spin, the 
proper action is to push the joy-stick forward— 
the last thing that one would naturally think of 
doing. This stops the spinning motion and 
brings the machine back into an ordinary nose- 
dive. Then, and then only, by a gentle back- 
ward pull on the stick the nose is raised, and 
the machine again flies level. Are you ready? 
Go!”’ 

Up went the nose ... up, up until all flying 
speed was lost. The whole aeroplane quivered 
as it stalled. The nose flopped down: and as 
it fell, the pilot kicked the rudder-bar hard over, 
and pulled back the stick. The next moment 
they were pointing vertically downwards; while 
the whole earth .. . fields, fences, buildings, 
roads and streams . . . went racing round their 
heads. 

The spinning motion continued until the boys 
scarce knew where they were for giddiness. 
Had the world gone mad? Was this the end 
of all things? Had the pilot lost control? For 
the first time they began to feel a real alarm. 
But McIntyre’s voice, in which could be de- 
tected a tinge of amusement, rallied them. 

‘‘Keep cool!’’ he admonished, ‘‘We’re only 
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half way down as yet! If you feel sick, I’ll 
stop. Can you stick it?”’ 

‘¢Yes, Sir,’’ gasped Norman, though he would 
have given anything to have been out of it, and 
he felt his senses spinning even faster than the 
machine. 

When at last they emerged from the spin and 
flattened out, they were but five hundred feet 
above the aerodrome. 

‘‘Now we'll sideslip down and land into the 
wind,’’ said McIntyre. 

Over went the machine until the inner wing- 
tip pointed straight towards the ground: down 
she fell upon her side; and both boys caught 
their breath as it appeared inevitable that they 
should hit the earth. But, at the last moment, 
with only a bare fifty feet to spare, the pilot 
pushed the lower rudder-bar, and with the stick 
pulled up the lower wing. The swift swoop of 
the sideslip was over; and the machine was sail- 
ing quietly along at right angles to her former 
course, and straight into the eye of the wind 
at about forty miles an hour. With their speed 
ever decreasing and the engine throttled back, 
they subsided slowly to the ground. Lightly, 
with never so much as a bump, the wheels and 
tail skid settled on the turf. A few yards’ run 
and the great machine came to a stop within 
twenty yards of the hangar door. The me- 
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chanics ran out to meet it; and pilot and pas- 
sengers disembarked. 

Their first flight was at an end, but try as 
they would to overwhelm their instructor with 
thanks, he would have none of it. 

*‘T guess I’m busy now,”’ he said. ‘‘I must 
be off. Come up again to-morrow if you like 
and we’ll have another talk. So long!’’ He 
disappeared behind the hangar, leaving the boys 
somewhat dazed with their emotions but highly 
delighted with their first day’s work. 


CHAPTER IV 


The following day George and Norman were 
once more standing on the tarmac with their 
new-found friend. Captain McIntyre was in 
an informative mood, and he had held the boys’ 
attention rapt with stories of the war. Sud- 
denly George interrupted his discourse. ‘‘Isn’t 
that a machine coming in from the east, sir?’’ 
he asked pointing to a black speck in the sky. 

McIntyre looked up and _ scanned the 
heavens. 

““Yes! you are right,’’ he said. ‘‘That must 
be Roberts,’’ he added after a momentary pause. 
‘‘He is the only pilot up just now. He went 
over Kast Toronto to take some photographs 
and to test a new machine.’’ 

Away to the eastward could be seen a small 
dark object moving high up in the air. Then 
to their ears came the faint beat of a high- 
powered engine. Nearer and nearer it came. 
Watching it, they saw the shape grow more dis- 
tinct until it clearly revolved itself into the 
outline of an aeroplane. 


Said McIntyre: ‘‘Watch how he approaches 
46 
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the field. First of all he will circle overhead, 
to make sure which way the wind is blowing. 
Then he will come down and land directly into 
he 

The machine reached the aerodrome. It was 
still at an altitude of about one thousand feet. 
Slowly it began to descend in a graceful spiral. 
Suddenly it gave a sidelong lurch. One wing- 
tip dropped: the nose shot down. An exclama- 
tion of surprise escaped the lips of Captain Mc- 
Intyre. 

‘*What on earth is wrong with Roberts?’’ he 
muttered half aloud. ‘‘He is flying like a fool 
—must be something wrong—he wouldn’t be 
playing the giddy goat like that on a new ma- 
chine.”’ 

McIntyre’s experienced eye had seen some- 
thing the significance of which had entirely es- 
caped the notice of the two boys. Roberts’ 
descent had, in fact, become startlingly erratic. 
He appeared to have lost control of his machine. 
McIntyre went on muttering to himself. 

‘““Gosh!’’ he eried. ‘‘There must be some- 
thing devilish wrong! Roberts would never 
take a chance like that.’’ 

The machine was now only sixty feet up over 
the edge of the aerodrome, and McIntyre drew 
a sigh of relief as the machine righted itself. 
The pilot seemed to have regained control. In 
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another three seconds he would have brought it 
safely to earth. Then, again the nose dipped 
sharply, and in the twinkling of an eye, the ma- 
chine had crashed head on, into the ground. 
It seemed impossible that such a disaster could 
have occurred so quickly and almost without 
warning. One minute before, the aeroplane had 
been winging its way smoothly through the air 
with all the grace and majesty of some Titan 
race of Airlings.... Now it lay—a ghastly 
shattered wreck. 

George and Norman stood stunned by the 
rude shock of it all: but the sound of McIntyre’s 
voice which rang out sharply, shouting orders 
to a group of stupefied mechanics standing by, 
brought their faculties back to realities. 

‘‘Here, youmen! Get some wire cutters, and 
an axe and some pyrene! Call for an ambu- 
lance and a doctor! Get amove on!”’ 

The next minute the three of them were run- 
ning at top speed towards the scene of the acci- 
dent. George and Norman were strong and 
fleet of foot, but it was all that they could do 
to keep up with McIntyre, who forged ahead of 
them in grim silence. Their lungs were near to 
bursting point when they reached the tangled 
mass of wreckage: and terrible was the sight 
which now encountered their eyes. Norman 
cast a sidelong glance at George: his friend’s 
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face was as white as a sheet. His own head 
felt oddly light and his legs felt weak. But this 
was no time to give way to squeamishness. 

Torn linen, bent iron, splintered woodwork 
and twisted wire—this was all that remained of 
the beautifully designed machine that was but 
lately floating proudly through the air. Both 
boys were conscious of a strong desire to keep 
their eyes as long as possible averted from the 
point where they knew that the poor pilot lay: 
and when at last they forced themselves to look, 
it was to see McIntyre, his face set, frantically 
pulling at a part of abroken wing. After a few 
minutes’ plying of the axe, a large sheet of 
blood stained fabric came away in his hand. 

The boys needed all their grit to keep their 
senses from revolt: but they steeled their hearts 
and clenched their teeth, and they jumped in to 
help their instructor, as they saw him struggling 
to reach a grotesquely huddled form beneath the 
wreckage, an object which they knew to be a 
human body, if only because of the leather coat 
in which it was enveloped. 

Was he alive or dead? 

If they could get him out immediately, his life 
might yet be saved. They tore away at the 
parts which were pinning him down. Would 
help never come? Why, why was the ambu- 
lance so slow? To their tortured minds the 
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minutes seemed like hours; and an eternity 
might have passed since they had been standing 
on the tarmac waiting for Roberts to land. 
Much indeed had happened in those few mo- 
ments. George-and Norman—two light-hearted, 
care-free school boys when that aeroplane was 
gliding down—were now experiencing the first 
great shock of their career. The first test of 
their worth had come upon them. They had 
been brought face to face with the sternest thing 
in life—with death. Were they to falter now? 
Could they rise to the occasion? They were 
called upon to do men’s work. 

A motor tender with further assistance ar- 
rived at last, and the rescuers were able to get 
to work with wire cutters and other instruments. 
Little by little they succeeded in freeing the 
pilot. His face was visible now, and George 
saw a deep wound on the forehead, from which. 
the blood was slowly oozing. It was evident 
that he was either dead or unconscious: and the 
men redoubled their efforts to relieve the poor 
broken body from the wreckage which was 
crushing it down. 

It seemed almost certain to the tense group 
of workers that Roberts must have met with an 
instantaneous death, but McIntyre’s pleading 
voice stirred them all to do their utmost. 

‘*Poor old devil! We have got to get him 
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out! Dig in and work like blazes! There are 
too many of you round that fuselage. You are 
only getting in each other’s way. Clear off some 
of you! We’ll do better in reliefs.’’ 

He looked up and saw the white faces of the 
two boys. George caught his eye. 

*‘Let us carry on, Sir. We are smaller than 
the others and can get at things easier,’’ he 
pleaded. 

‘“‘Right you are! Get at it! Hey, you two 
men!’’ he cried, turning to a couple of me- 
chanics, tugging ineffectively at the edge of the 
heap. ‘‘Stand away! and hand us the tools 
when we call out for them.’’ 

McIntyre was essentially a man of action. 
Curtly and calmly came his orders; and the fact 
that his best friend was lying imprisoned be- 
neath the wreckage, seemed to steady rather 
than to impair his nerves. His brain was cool 
although his heart was overflowing; and he di- 
rected every detail of the operation with the 
skill and precision of amaster mind. He was a 
man, too, who even in this hour of stress found 
time to appraise the work of his assistants. 
Years of service in the Great War had taught 
him speedily to recognize true grit : and in these 
two schoolboys working by his side, he quickly 
detected the makings of men who could face 
danger and disaster with a throbbing heart, ner- 
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haps, but with a cool resourceful brain and a 
steady eye and nerve. And he was grateful for — 
their help. 

After almost superhuman efforts, some of the 
weight had been taken off the body, and Mc- 
Intyre considered that he could now lift his 
friend from out of the wreck. Very cautiously 
he put his arm under Roberts’ shoulders and 
pulled, One leg seemed still to be held beneath 
an engine bearer, but George, crawling into the 
mass of tangled wires, was able to release it 
after some minutes’ labor with a pair of wire 
cutters. 

‘‘Renton, just you hold his feet while I lift 
him out. Iam afraid both his legs are broken,’’ 
came McIntyre’s instructions. 

It was true. Both legs were terribly twisted, 
and it was obvious that the bones must be 
broken in many places. 

George lifted the feet very gently, but as he 
touched the maimed limbs, he was attacked by 
a feeling of nausea. McIntyre was quick to see 
it. 

“‘Stick it, son! One more effort! You’re a 
real brick. Now!’’ 

George made a stupendous effort. He must, 
he would go through with it! His jaw set firm. 
Together he and McIntyre hoisted the inert 
form clear, and laid it on a stretcher. 
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The doctor approached. 

‘Leave him on the ground,”’ he said, ‘‘while 
I see if anything can be done.’’ 

Mentally rather than physically exhausted, 
George flopped down on the ground, his back 
against the overturned cockpit of the aeroplane. 
Something was lying beneath the pilot’s seat 
upon the ground. ... He looked. It was the 
pilot’s gloves. Automatically he picked them 
up. There was another object lying close be- 
side them. He picked that up also. It was a 
writing pad, smeared and stained with blood 
and dirt. He rose, and walked slowly across to 
where a group of men were gathered round the 
stretcher. He had the gloves in his hand, and 
though hardly aware of having done so, he had 
slipped the writing pad into the pocket of his 
coat. 

Norman was standing somewhat apart from 
the others, and going up to him, George put his 
arm in his. Action suspended, the two boys were 
beginning to feel the reaction from the shock, 
McIntyre came up to them. 

‘‘Feeling a bit groggy, eh?’’ he said. They 
turned and saw the airman’s haggard face. ‘‘I 
want to thank you both for all you have done. 
Your help has been invaluable. I am only too 
sorry that your introduction to aviation, as it 
were, should have been so unfortunate. But I 
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hope that you will not let this unlucky accident 
shake your determination. Remember that I 
am at your service when you want an instructor. 
The Air must take its toll you know—sometimes 
even of the best »? His voice grew hoarse. 

“‘TIs he dead, sir?’’ stammered Norman. 

‘‘No, he is just breathing. The doctor says 
he can’t live more than a few minutes. Every 
bone in his body seems to have been broken and 
the base of his skull is fractured. The doctor 
will not allow him to be moved yet. He told me 
that if an attempt was made to move hin, the 
result would be fatal.’’ 

‘‘Captain McIntyre,’’ came a voice from the 
crowd. ‘‘The doctor wants you.”’ 

“‘Right, I’m coming,’’ he answered. 

“‘Oh, I say, sir, what shall I do with these 
gloves? And I have a writing pad too,’’ asked 
George. 

‘“Would you mind leaving the gloves in my 
office. Throw the pad away, it’s no good.’’? Me- 
Intyre called the answer over his shoulder, as 
he pushed his way through the crowd. 

*‘Don’t throw that pad away, George,’’ whis- 
pered Norman in his friend’s ear. ‘‘I don’t 
know why but I have a hunch about it—-~’’ 

‘What an extraordinary idea fe 

‘<Stick it in your pocket, George.”’ 
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“‘Oh! well—there is no harm in keeping it I 
suppose——’’ 

As he spoke, a sudden silence fell. One by 
one the men in front of them bared and bowed 
their heads. There was no need to ask the rea- 
son. 

That brave spirit which, a bare fifteen min- 
utes ago, had been pulsing with the glowing 
health of youth, was now for ever still. It 
seemed so horribly incongruous that on this 
glorious summer evening, such a tragedy could 
have been enacted. Above, the sky was peace- 
ful and serenely blue. No breath of wind dis- 
turbed the air. Lovely was the landscape: 
green, and slashed with the burnished gold and 
red. In the silence could be heard the crying 
of the birds and the lowing of the cattle. All 
nature seemed so gay: all its creatures full of 
happiness: and here in the midst of them was 
death. The boys could hardly believe that such 
a thing could have occurred in so short a space 
of time. To them it all seemed like a hideous 
nightmare. And it was only the group of 
shocked faces gathered round the leather clad 
form on the stretcher, and the sight of the all- 
too realistic heap of scrap iron lying on the 
ground, that told them that it was indeed too 
true. 


‘ CHAPTER V 


Late that same night the boys were undress- 
ing to go to bed. They were both staying with 
George’s parents at their house in Toronto. It 
had indeed been the fullest and most eventful 
day in their youthful lives; and physically ex- 
hausted as they were, their state of mental ex- 
citement had not yet been fully abated. As they 
once again reviewed the events of the past few 
hours, one seemingly trivial incident recurred 
to Norman’s mind. Suddenly he remembered 
the pad which he had bidden George put into 
his pocket for safe-keeping. 

“‘George,’’ he said. ‘‘What have you done 
with the writing-pad which you found under the 
pilot’s seat?’’ 

“It’s downstairs in my coat pocket. vl Z0 
and get it. What did you want it for? Do you 
think there is anything written on it?’’ 

‘“*T don’t know, but it did occur to me at the 
time that there might be. That was why I 
wanted you to keep it.’’ 

George went out of the room. Shortly he re- 
‘urned with the blood-stained object in his hand, 
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‘‘Ah!’? exclaimed Norman. ‘‘Now! Let’s 
have a look at it!’’ 

Together they pored over the sodden, torn and 
crumpled paper. Round the dark red, almost 
blackened, stains they were able to detect the 
faint markings of a pencil. 

““There you are!’’ cried Norman. ‘‘I knew 
somehow that we should find something... .’’ 

‘‘T wonder if it is anything . . . whether tt is 
Roberts’ writing .. . if it is a message from 
hime 

George shuddered as he spoke. The pad re- 
called the tragedy which they had just wit- 
nessed only too vividly. It was the life blood of 
a man which had dyed the paper which he now 
held in his hand. But it had not been mere 
morbid curiosity which had prompted Norman 
to retrieve that pad; it had been some strange 
sense of intuition, and it was the same intuitive 
impulse that was now urging him to decipher the 
message ...for some message he felt con- 
vinced there was . . . left by the dead pilot. 

The boys settled themselves down to their 
task. By dint of careful tracing, they managed 
to identify a certain number of letters. The 
remainder was largely guess-work: but with 
these groups of letters as a basis upon which to 
build, they were eventually able to reconstruct 
the original to their satisfaction. 
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‘‘T think I see what it is,’? announced Norman 
after a prolonged period of silence during which 
he had been hard at work with pencil and paper, 


‘‘Roberts was trying to write a message to 
Captain McIntyre.”’ 

‘‘Very possibly. But I don’t quite see why 
he should want to write .. .”’ 

‘‘He had been wounded, I think .. .’’ 

‘“W ounded ?”’ 
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‘“Yes. Shot. He talks of a bullet, see? Then 
the first two letters of the word in front of 
‘BULLET’ are ‘GU’. The last letter might be 
N. If so, that would give us ‘GUN’. In front 
of that again we have ‘MA’, and the rest of the 
word obliterated. That might easily be ‘MA- 
CHINE’, which gives us ‘MACHINE GUN 
BULLET’. ”’ 

“‘By Jove!’’ exclaimed George, ‘‘I believe 
that’s right!’’ 

‘“‘Well, let’s try the first part. ‘OTTED 
LARGE FLY... OAT... What can_that 
be? ‘FLY’ is probably ‘FLYING’, but we want 
one letter to go in front of ‘OAT’... .”’ 

“‘B. for boat.’’ suggested George promptly. 

‘“Good! Now we’ve got ‘LARGE FLYING 
BOAT’. What goes in front of ‘OTTED’?”’ 

POLE ee TOtled, a «. POLLEC ..44e, “LOW. 
about ‘POTTED’?”’ 

‘“Why should he pot at it? No, that won’t 
do. He wasn’t armed.’’ 

erin a true 2 Lry SLOT UMD. s.28 

‘“<That’s more like it!’’ said Norman, commit- 
ting the words to paper, ‘‘Now. Blank... 
PHT’... blank... . “LA” -What do “you 
make of that?’’ 

‘“‘There can’t be more than two letters after 
‘LA’, so it might well be ‘LAKE’ He was 
somewhere over the Lake. In which case I 
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should say that there are numerals in front of 
‘FEET’ .. . ‘1000’ or ‘2000’ feet above the 
Lake. . . . That’s how I should read it.”’ 

‘‘Good man!’’ cried Norman triumphantly, 
‘‘On with the business !’’ 

“What comes next?”’ 

(a9 ‘DIV’ SS we: 

66 ‘DIVE (aes 

‘‘Yes. Blankety-blank . . . ‘SPECT’. 
Humph!....”’ 

‘‘Respect . . . suspect ... inspect... .’’ 

‘‘Might be either of the last two,’’ said Nor- 
man, ‘‘Let me think a bit.’’ Then, after a short 
time, ‘‘On the whole, I believe it works out this 
way best .. . ‘DIVED DOWN TO INSPECT’. 
That’s most likely what he did. He spotted 
something out of the ordinary about that flying- 
boat, and went down to havea look at her... 
and got shot for his trouble.”’ 

‘Good Lord. D’you really think so?’’ 

‘“‘Yes Ido. Look here. This short word be- 
ginning with ‘HI’, it must be ‘HIT’. Then 
there’s ‘IN THI blank’... .”’ 

‘“‘THIGH, according to that,’’ said George. 

‘‘Obviously. He was hit in the thigh. What 
ends in ‘ST’?”’ 

‘‘Wrist.’’ 

‘« HIT IN THIGH & WRIST’... .”’ 

**You’ve got it!”’ 
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“““PEEL AINT’. Pretty sure to be ‘FEEL 
FAINT’. Then ‘MAY NOT BE’, and the mes- 
sage ends abruptly. He probably fainted from 
the shock of the wound, and that was why he 
lost control of the machine and crashed.’’ 

“*Cruel bad luck,’? murmured George, ‘‘an- 
other few. seconds and his life would have been 
saved. Poor blighter!’’ 

‘‘T wonder what this mysterious flying boat 
was doing, and why the occupants should fire 
on Roberts.’’ 

‘““Whoever they were, and whatever they 
were doing, they evidently had no intention of 
allowing anyone to interfere with them. But 

. . . fancy shooting at a man like that. It’s 
monstrous!’’ George found himself glowing 
with indignation. 

‘“‘They must have had some pretty good in- 
centive for doing so!’’ 

‘Who do you think they were?”’ 

‘‘Dashed if I know.’’ Norman grew thought- 
ful. 

They fell to discussing the problem confront- 
ing them. 

‘‘Norman, what could Roberts have meant to 
do? In the first place, why should he have dived 
to inspect that machine he speaks of ?’’ 

“‘T was just puzzling over that myself,” 
replied Norman. ‘‘The only thing that I can 
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think of is that he saw a strange aeroplane, of 
an unfamiliar type, perhaps, and flew towards 
it. I imagine that he would naturally be curious 
about any strange machine in this locality. 
Then, when he approached, he was evidently 
shot at.” 

‘‘Yes, but not quite so fast, old man. Now 
every aeroplane in Canada is marked on the top 
and bottom wings as well as on the sides of the 
fuselage with large identification numbers. The 
Government, I believe, is very strict about these 
regulations. So that, if Roberts saw the num- 
bers, he could easily have identified the aero- 
plane. Why then did he ‘dive to inspect’? Why, 
when he did dive, was he shot at? And why did 
he not write down the number of the machine on 
the tablet after he had been fired at? Those are 
our three first. questions.”’ 

‘<The aeroplane had no numbers on it!’’ ex- 
claimed Norman. ‘‘I’ll bet that’s what it was! 
Roberts saw a machine in the air flying without 
its proper markings. Thinking this peculiar, he 
dived to get nearer to it. What do you think 
of that?’’ 

““Yes, that’s quite possible. Go on!’’ 

‘‘On diving he was fired upon and wounded 
in the thigh and wrist. He turned for home, but 
loss of blood began to tell on him . . . He grew 
weaker: and afraid that he would faint before 
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reaching the aerodrome, began to write a mes- 
sage to McIntyre. How’s that for reconstruc- 
tion???’ 

‘‘All right as far as it goes.’’ admitted 
George, ‘‘Yes, it does work out. The strange 
aeroplane must have been out on some ‘unlaw- 
ful occasion’. Otherwise the crew would not 
have opened fire on Roberts. That they had a 
machine-gun on board at all is suspicious in 
itself. The ordinary aeroplane on pleasure bent 
does not carry arms... And if your theory 
about the absence of proper markings is cor- 
TOG eas 4a 

‘““They must have been criminals of sorts 

... and a pretty desperate lot too, as far as 
that goes! What do you think they were? Boot- 
leggers, perhaps?”’ 

‘‘Possibly.’’ returned the cautious George, 
“We can’t be sure as yet.”’ 

‘‘T bet they are!’’ cried Norman, carried 
away by his own inspirations. 

‘““You’ve guessed pretty well to date, I’ll al- 
low, Norman. But you’re apt to go a bit quick. 
There are a good many other points still to be 
considered. I vote we go and sleep on them. 
I’m for bed.”’ 

Norman yawned. 

‘‘T dare say I could shut an eye.’’ he said. 

‘‘Good night.’’ said George, ‘‘We’ll have a 
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look at the papers to-morrow . . . We may see 
some case in which the criminals have made a 
getaway with the assistance of an aeroplane.’’ 

It was very late before either of the boys got 
to sleep that night. Their minds were still ac- 
tive with the puzzle which they had set them- 
selves to solve; but nature finally asserted itself 
and they fell into a profound sleep. 

Nevertheless, George was early awake the 
next morning and his thoughts instantly re- 
verted to the discussion of the previous evening 
and to the events which had given rise toit. He 
lay in bed, his brain at work in the attempt to 
penetrate the mystery which encompassed 
Roberts’ last flight. By degrees, his methodical 
mind arrived, by a process of elimination, at the 
same conclusions at which Norman’s acute in- 
tuition had jumped the night before. But 
George’s reasoning had supplied some missing 
links. He rose and went to his friend’s bed- 
room. Norman was still sleeping soundly. 
George woke him up. 

‘‘Norman.’’ he began, ‘‘I guess you were not 
far wrong last night. Roberts, while flying, saw 
a strange machine in the air. It must have pre- 
sented an abnormal appearance, such as having 
no markings. Otherwise he would not have 
dived to ‘inspect’ it as he says he did. Roberts 
was fired at and wounded for his pains. It 
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follows that the occupant or occupants of this 
aeroplane were taking no chances. No man 
commits murder for a joke. Again, we know 
from Roberts’ evidence that the machine in 
question was a large flying boat. This, I think, 
is important. Why a large flying boat, which 
is more difficult to maneuver and harder to con- 
ceal than a small aeroplane?”’ 

‘*A flying boat can carry more men and can 
carry cargo,’’ observed Norman. 

‘‘Hixactly! All of which points to the fact that 
we are dealing with a gang: and since this gang 
is so darned secretive about its movements, the 
odds are that its members are employed on some 
illicit stunt or other. If they hadn’t been en- 
gaged in some criminal exploit, they would not 
have risked their necks by committing murder. 
Another reason why I feel that we are dealing 
with a gang, is that a single individual trying 
to escape after committing a solitary crime, 
would hardly be likely to select this sort of 
machine. He would plump for one of the faster 
and lighter types, of which there are, inciden- 
tally, many more available. No! This flying 
boat suggests an organized plot for running 
contraband between here and the States. Rob- 
erts saw the machine over the Lake, which is 
very near the frontier .. .’’ 

‘‘Bootleggers!’’ cried Norman. ‘‘Bootleg- 
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-gers, for a thousand bucks! I'll bet you, 
George! I said so from the first!’’ 

“T’d thought of that,’’ replied George 
quietly. ‘‘They might be smuggling liquor from 
Canada to the States... . We know from all 
accounts that these bootleggers will stick at 
nothing. But there are other things to think 
of. Iremember Father saying to Mr. Smith, the 
other day, that the increase in the number of 
bank robberies was most alarming. War men- 
tality and all that, he put it down to. Why, it 
was only a week ago that one of the National 
Bank’s messengers was shot down in the streets 
of Toronto and robbed of $40,000 dollars in cash 
and securities.’ 

‘‘Yes, I remember,’’ said Norman. ‘‘Well, 
these desperadoes may be bandits or boot- 
leggers—it’s all the same. They may use their 
aeroplane for carrying dollar-bills or drink. I 
don’t know! In any case, if we are going to 
trail them, we are up against a pretty stiff prop- 
osition, and if we don’t want to have a few holes 
punctured in our skins, we’ve got to go canny. 
Say, George. We’d better buy a-gun apiece and 
do a bit of practice in our spare time!”’ 

Norman burst out laughing—he was in high 
‘spirits that morning. But George looked grave. 

‘‘But seriously,’’ he said, ‘‘do you think we 
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can take this job on? Hadn’t we better inform 
Captain McIntyre or the police?’’ 

‘No, Sir! We'll tackle the blighters our- 
selves, or have a try, at any rate! Somebody 
once remarked that one can always try any- 
thing—once!’’ But in spite of his airy manner, 
Norman was conscious of inward misgivings. 
George, on the other hand, having entered his 
protest, was secretly glad at his companion’s 
words. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘what shall we do? How 
are we to start? How are we to get even with 
these thugs? How are we to discover their 
identity and the whereabouts of their base of 
operations ?’’ 

‘‘Base of operations!—You’ve said it!’’ ex- 
claimed Norman. ‘‘Why, George boy, there’s 
one thing that stands out miles!’’ 

‘“What’s that?’’ 

‘<The air is their element. Isn’t it? Well, we 
have to tackle them in their own element. We 
must take to the air. We’ve got to learn to fly: 
and mighty quick too!”’ 

‘‘Tackle them in the air!’’ echoed George. 

Norman’s flights of imagination were cer- 
tainly staggering at times; but it was rarely 
that they did not stir some response in his 
friend’s heart. 
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‘You must be crazy!’’ he protested. ‘‘Be- 
sides, there isn’t time .. .’’ 

‘‘Captain McIntyre will teach us: he prom- 
ised us as much. He told us we had a good air 
sense. We ought to be going ‘solo’ in a week.’’ 

‘‘Norman, you’re the most confounded opti- 
mist I’ve ever come across. What will my 
good parents say to this?’’ 

‘¢ “Where ignorance is bliss .. .’ But seri- 
ously, George, much as I dislike the thought of 
... er... hoodwinking the dear delightful 
old things .. . they wouldn’t understand .. .”’ 

‘“‘No, I don’t suppose they would,’’ replied 
George slowly. ‘‘Still, how do you propose to 
get away with it? How can we spend a week 
on the aerodrome without being asked what we 
are up to?’’ 

‘“‘Huh! Make some excuse.’’ 

‘‘For instance?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t know. Can’t your fertile brain 
invent something plausible enough?’’ 


CHAPTER VI 


‘“*Come on, George, just get that brain of 
yours to work.’’ 

‘We might say we’re going to stay with some 
pal.’’ 

‘“‘No. That won’t do. Sure to be discovered. 
I’ve got it. We’ll say we want to go out camp- 
ing in the woods. How’s that?’’ 

‘““That might do.’’ George turned over the 
suggestion in his mind. ‘‘Yes,’’ he went on, 
‘‘That’s not a bad idea at all. We can kill two 
birds with one stone. We really will camp in 
the woods, and the particular woods in which 
we will camp are those east of Toronto. We’ll 
spend our time there when we are not on the 
aerodrome.’’ 

‘‘Oh! Why?’’ asked Norman, looking at his 
companion inquiringly. 

‘‘Because we shall be near the cliffs,’? came 
the slow reply. 

‘‘Well, what of that?’’ 

‘“‘Roberts could not have been far from the 


cliffs when be spotted the mysterious aircraft. 
69 
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Don’t you remember that Captain McIntyre said 
he had gone over East Toronto.’’ 

6Ves,?? 

‘(Tf ever there was a suitable place for hiding 
a seaplane it would be in the inlets and coves 
beneath those cliffs.’’ 

‘‘More than likely,’’ conceded Norman. 

‘‘Besides,’’ continued George, ‘‘I’ve been 
looking at that writing-pad again. The blood- 
stain at the top is growing lighter and I think I 
can make out some figures. Here, d’you see? 
6.54 ...in the corner?’?’ Norman nodded: 
George went on to explain his theory. ‘‘Sol- 
diers get into the habit of timing all their mes- 
sages: so that this probably means that 
Roberts began to write his message at 6.54 
p.m. The crash occurred at 7.6 p.m. by my 
watch. We can only figure it out approxi- 
mately, but supposing the machine to be travel- 
ling at a mile a minute, and allowing for a cer- 
tain amount of time lost in maneuvering under 
such difficulties, and again for the watches not 
being synchronized exactly, we find that twelve 
minutes elapsed between the beginning of the 
message and the crashing on the aerodrome. 
The spot at which Roberts met the mystery 
machine, was, therefore, within a radius of 15 
to 20 miles of the flying field. Add the knowl- 
edge that he was flying over the Lake and the 
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area of our search is reduced to a comparatively 
small one—along the coast-line.’’ 

“‘There’s the makings of a Sherlock Holmes 
in you, George. Your plan sounds good to me. 
The camp idea will go down well with your 
people. They are great on the ‘open air for 
boys’ stunt. By gum, yes, we’ll lay up in 
the woods and see if we can get a line on our 
friends of the flying boat—we may come across 
their tracks. They must have some line of com- 
munication with the city. But the great thing 
is, to be in a position to hoist them with their 
own petard. In other words, we’ve got to learn 
to fly. And when we’ve done that I’d like to 
get a Bristol fighter. It’s a two seater, and the 
best fighting-machine in the world by all ac- 
counts.’’ 

‘‘That’s just like you, Norman! Wanting to 
fight before you can fly.’’ 

By breakfast-time they had definitely decided 
to keep their secret to themselves. Later, if it 
became necessary, they could always take Cap- 
tain McIntyre into their confidence. Breakfast 
proved to be a long and tiresome meal as far 
as George and Norman were concerned. To 
them, it was nothing but a sheer waste of time; 
precious time that might more profitably have 
been spent in studying the newspapers in 
search of clues. Their excitement, however, in 
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no way affected their appetites; and, judging 
from the robust nature of the latter, George’s 
mother decided that the horrors of the previous 
day had produced no ill effects upon the boys. 

Breakfast over, our amateur detectives stole 
off to Mr. Rerton’s study, where they knew 
that they would remain undisturbed for an hour 
or so, until Mr, Renton returned from his morn- 
ing walk. Dividing the newspapers between 
them, they began their search, but in spite of 
a diligent perusal of all the criminal reports, 
nothing transpired of any particular interest. 

Norman rose with a yawn and stretched him- 
self, 

‘‘Don’t see much here,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess 
our friends are bootleggers.’’ 

“They might be,’’ agreed George. ‘‘There 
are accounts of a good many crimes, but by 
trying to put myself in the place of each crim- 
inal in turn, I must say I can’t see that any of 
them would be likely to attempt to get away 
in an aeroplane. On the whole, I think we can 
eliminate the idea that this machine was used 
as a method of escape. Few criminals would 
go to all the trouble, risk, and expense of getting 
a machine just to escape in, unless after a very 
big and sensational ‘coup’—and I don’t see 
anything of the sort reported. Whereas, boot- 
leggers might use an aeroplane for continuous 
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traffic between here and the U.S. A: We had 
better take it at that to start with, anyway. 
Our first move should be to prospect for their 
base of operations.’’ 

‘*And let’s lose no time about it!’’ answered 
Norman, his eyes glistening with enthusiasm. 
“We'll start right now. Come on. We'll get 
into a street car and push out east. When we 
get onto the ground, we’ll reconnoitre for a 
camping place: and—well, you never know but 
Wwe may come across a clue, or get a hunch 
about it! Anyway, there is no sense in sticking 
around here. We’ll never get the thing 
settled in this room.’’ 

George conceded the force of this argument; 
and ten minutes later the boys were bumping 
along towards Hast Toronto on a street-car. 
The Sunday service, never anything to boast 
about, seemed to-day intolerably slow: but half- 
an-hour’s ride brought them to the junction of 
the street-car and radial-car lines. Here they 
transferred to the radial-car, and traveled five 
miles out into the country before alighting. 

Waiting on the roadside until the car and its 
passengers had passed out of sight, they turned 
towards the woods which border the North side 
of Lake Ontario. At the edge of the wood 
they stopped and formed a council of war. 
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Ahead of them, leading down in the direction 
of the Lake, stretched a wide grassy avenue. 

‘What had we best do?’’ asked George. 

‘Go steady,’’ answered Norman, ‘‘we don’t 
want to make ourselves too conspicuous, prying 
about here. If we stick to this ride, we may be 
seen; and if we are seen by any of the gang 
we’re after, we may rouse their suspicions and 
put them on their guard. SoI vote we avoid the 
beaten track and take to the woods.”’ 

“‘H’m,’’ demurred George, ‘‘I wonder. First 
of all we have not brought a compass: and I 
dare say we might lose our way in amongst the 
trees.’’ 

“The sun is up,’’ retorted Norman. 

‘“‘Maybe ... but it is clouding over now. 
Besides, we are much more likely to arouse sus- 
picion if found prowling through the woods than 
if we were walking openly down the rides.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you’re right,’’ agreed Norman. 
‘‘ After all, we are out to reconnoitre for a camp- 
ing ground. That’s the truth: and, supposing 
Wwe are questioned, we can say so. In fact we 
had better do so. We don’t want anybody to 
suspect our real object.’’ 

Their course of action settled, the boys set off 
down the ride. The tall trees stood motionless 
and majestic upon either side; only their top- 
most branches nodding gently to each other, and 
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their reiterating the whisperings of the wind. 
Apart from the occasional ery of a bird and the 
whir of their wings as they scuttled away, dis- 
turbed by the approach of human beings, no 
sound could be heard. 

For a mile or more they marched on side by 
side: for the most part silence reigned between 
them. The solemnity of the great forest was in 
accord with the gravity of their thoughts, of 
the difficulties of the adventure so light-heart- 
edly undertaken. Both were feeling somewhat 
awed at their own presumption in attempting to 
pit their wits against that which was obviously 
a band of ruthless and experienced crooks. But 
not for worlds would either of them have ad- 
mitted to such sentiments. 

On they trudged, calling one another’s 
attention at intervals to commonplace details of 
the landscape, or of animal life . . . more for 
the sake of appearances than aught else: and 
the dark forest grew still more inscrutable as 
they plunged into its depths. If it held a secret, 
it gave no indication of its nature. 

At the end of an hour’s tramp they came upon 
a clearing; and at this point the broad avenue 
came to a stop. In the center of the clearing 
could be seen the remnants of some human habi- 
tation; but the site had evidently been deserted 
for raany years. 
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But though there was ample evidence of the 
work of the woodman’s axe, there was no sign 
of man or homestead. 

‘“‘This must be some old-time shack,’’ said 
George, after they had made an examination of 
the ground. ‘‘Doesn’t look as if anyone has 
been here recently.’’ 

‘‘No,’’? said Norman. ‘‘I guess the tenants 
have moved off from here. All the same, it 
might suit us as a camping ground.’’ 

‘Too near civilization.’’ said George. ‘‘Our 
friends will be further afield. They won’t be 
courting publicity much, I bet. We must push 
on. Look! There’s a path going off to the 
left; eastwards in fact. Shall we take it? It’s 
sure the right direction.’”’ | 

“‘Right!’’ agreed Norman. ‘‘We might come 
across some gypsies. It may be some of them 
made this trail, when they moved on further into 
the forest. We might ask them if they have 
seen an aeroplane.’’ 

So saying he plunged into the track with 
George at his heels. So narrow was the path 
that they had to proceed in Indian file. Straight 
eastward led the trail—tall pines and maples 
blotting out the sky. For the most part the 
undergrowth grew thick on either side, limiting 
the field of vision to a short ten yards. Some- 
times, however, the stunted shrubs would cease 
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for a few hundred yards and “give place to a 
vista of the boulder-strewn earth. Twice they 
crossed the rocky beds of dried-up streams, 
water-courses that would in winter-time develop 
into raging torrents. It was past noon when 
they arrived at a third and larger gully, and 
halted for a rest—[it was George’s idea to 
follow the military maxim of resting for ten 
minutes in every hour.] They pulled out the 
biscuits and chocolate which they had brought 
with them in a rucksack and began to consume 
their mid-day meal. 

“‘By gum! J’m hungry,’’ exclaimed Norman. 

“‘So am I,’’ nodded George, munching heart- 
ily. ‘‘We’ve put in two hours of walking this 
morning, so we may be said to have earned our 
lunch.”’ 

‘““Yep! But we haven’t earned much else. I 
mean we haven’t got much forrader as regards 
our quest.’’ 

‘‘Gosh, but you’re impatient, Norman!’’ 

“‘T guess I am. Also I am thirsty. I am 
going to drink out of that stream. I suppose it 
is good water.’’ 

‘All running water’s good to drink, they say. 
It is only stagnant water that might be poison- 
ous,’’ said George. 

Norman sprang to his feet, and hopping light- 
ly from rock to rock, dropped down into the 
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river bed. Lying at full length on his stomach, 
he put his head under a miniature cascade where 
the clear fresh water trickled over the stones, 
and drank a deep refreshing draught. His thirst 
appeased, he sat up. At that moment he be- 
came aware that the palm of his right hand felt 
wet. Absentmindedly he looked at it; there was 
a red smear all across it. For a second he 
gazed at it in surprise; then, with his left fore- 
finger he rubbed the skin. There was something 
wet and sticky on his finger-tip. From his 
hands his eyes turned slowly to the stone which 
he had clasped when he bent down to drink. 
There was a large red smudge on it and the 
imprint of a hand—his own hand probably. 
Blood! The idea had already for some seconds 
past been forming in his mind. It had occurred 
to him subconsciously: and now the word was 
on his lips. ‘‘Blood!’’ he whispered to himself: 
then loudly, without moving, he called to his 
companion. 

‘‘George! Come here!’’ 

‘““Why?. What is it, Norman?’’ came the an- 
swer. The process of digestion made George 
reluctant to move. 

‘“‘Come here, quick!’’ There was something 
in Norman’s voice which brought George to his 
feet and bounding down into the river-bed. 
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Norman held up both his hands as his compan- 
ion came to a stand at his side. 

‘*‘Halloa!’’ cried George, ‘‘Been and cut 
yourself ?’’ 

‘“Nope,’’ came the curt reply. 

“Well, then what 1? 

“‘See that stone? No! That one there ”? 

George’s eyes followed the directing finger. 
He stepped up to the stone in question and bent 
over to examine it. Lightly he rubbed it in his 
turn with his finger. He gazed at his finger tip 
intently, then put it to his nose and sniffed 
at it. 

“‘Blood!’’ he said, ‘‘ And fresh blood too!’’ 

““That’s how I figured it,’’ said Norman. 

‘“Well, what do you know about that?’’ ex- 
elaimed George, for the lack of any more ade- 
quate remark. 

‘*Somebody or something’s got hurt—not 
long since either.’’ 

‘¢And where is that somebody or something 
now?’’ 

“That’s what we’ve got to find out,’’ said 
Norman. 

‘May be it was somebody out hunting: There 
would be nothing extraordinary in that.’’ 

‘“‘Maybe it was or maybe not. We haven’t 
heard a shot fired: and, anyway, anything shot 
would not bleed like that. Looks more like a 
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knife wound. Let’s look around and see if 
there are any more stains about, or any foot- 
marks, human or otherwise.”’ 

They got up and walked slowly up and down, 
their eyes glued to the ground. There were 
small deposits of sand interspersed among the 
stones, and it was on one of these that George’s 
sharp eyes detected the impress of a footprint. 
Deep into the sand had sunk a boot, a heavy 
boot, and from its size and breadth, obviously 
that of a big and heavy man. 

““The plot thickens!’’ commented Norman, 
and moved a few yards down stream. ‘‘Here! 
Here!’’ he cried, ‘‘Here’s another drop of 
blood.’’ 

The call brought George to his side, and to- 
gether, very carefully, the two boys went over 
the ground to a distance of about 100 yards 
below the point where the first footprint had 
been found. But their search went unrewarded. 
Of blood or footprints there was no further sign 
at all. 

‘“‘Humph! Nothing much doing here,’’ 
grunted Norman. ‘‘Better take a turn up- 
stream, don’t you think?’’ 

“*Yes,’’? agreed George. ‘‘Keep your eyes 
open on the way back though.’’ 

They turned: but they had not gone far be- 
fore Norman’s inspection of the sand and 
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boulders was interrupted by an exclamation 
from his friend. 

‘*See here!’’ George was saying, and he 
pointed to a patch of rushes which spread right 
down to the river-bank. ‘‘See that?’’ 

“‘See what?’’ interrogated Norman, as he 
joined his friend. 

‘““Why, surely that’s where a man has 
passed.”’ ) 

It was true. The rushes had been beaten 
down and brushed aside as though some heavy 
body had moved through them. 

George was already making his way up from 
the bed of the stream towards this broken run. 
At the edge of it he paused to inspect the place 
more thoroughly. 

““Yes,’’? he said, ‘‘and whoever it was, he 
came this way. I mean that he came out of the 
forest from the Hast into the river-bed. I can 
see that from the way the rushes have been 
bent. They are bending forwards, towards the 
stream. When he hit this gully he turned up- 
stream. Come on, Norman, we’re on his trail. 
We must follow his spoor up the gully.’’ 

They retraced their steps to the original 
blood-stained boulder. George continued to 
propound his argument. 

‘‘T guess he must have sat here for a while 

. .. probably wanted a drink. It may be 
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somebody has met with an accident. If we trail 
him up, we may overtake him before long. 
He can’t be far ahead, and he may want help. 
Come on.”’ 

On they went. It was fairly good going along 
the river-bed which broadened out as they 
breasted the top of the hill and found a more 
level tract of country in front of them. 

As they pushed forward, they picked up the 
marks of newly-made footsteps in the sand- 
drifts, while here and there a splash of blood 
served to help them in their quest. 

About a quarter of a mile on, all traces sud- 
denly ceased. Search as they would, neither of 
them could find a single indication of the pas- 
sage of the wounded man. 

‘““We must have overrun the line,’’ said 
George at last. ‘‘Let’s go back to the last foot- 
print and examine the banks. He must have left 
the river somewhere hereabouts.’’ 

They returned to the point suggested. Here, 
on either side of the stream, the scrub and 
undergrowth grew particularly strong and 
thick. George was busy hunting for any pos- 
sible clue, such as trampled grass or broken 
twigs, when a strange noise caught Norman’s 
ear. 

‘‘Hush!’’ he whispered, ‘‘Stand still, George, 
and listen.’’ 
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For a few seconds both stood breathless and 
absolutely still. No sound came to disturb the 
peace of the afternoon. 

“‘That’s funny!’ said Norman, as his friend 
questioned him with his eyes, ‘‘I could have 
sworn that I heard a sort of groan.’’ 

‘“Where?’’ 

‘Over there somewhere . . . in those bushes.’’ 
He pointed to a thicket on the river bank. 

‘‘Well, I heard nothing. I guess it was your 
imagination.’’ 

*‘T don’t think so. There! There! There it 
is again. Didn’t you hear it?’’ 

A faint noise had caught George’s ear this 
time. 

*‘Tt did sound rather like a groan,’’ he ad- 
mitted, ‘‘like some animal in pain might make. 
Brault OL 2TOW!) . . <” 

‘‘There are no wild animals that I know of 
in these woods. More like a human animal, J 
should say! Let’s go and see.”’ 

Cautiously they made their way into the 
bushes, stopping at every few yards to listen 
for a repetition of the strange noise... all 
their faculties alert, and their nerves, to tell the 
truth, tight-strung. What kind of a man or 
beast was this that they were approaching? If 
it were aman... a tramp, maybe, or a crim- 
inal eluding justice. If an animal, a wounded 
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beast escaped from a menagerie. .. . A nasty 
thing to tackle. Moreover, they had no weapon 
of defense. They only had their legs to help 
them get away in case of trouble. 

‘Grr—Grr—Grr’”’ .. . The sound came dis- 
tinctly through the thicket from their left. It 
could not have been more than 20 yards away. 
The boy’s bodies stiffened in expectation. The 
next moment they almost jumped out of their 
skins. 

‘‘Crack’’ came a report like a revolver shot, 
followed by the sound of a heavy body falling 
to the ground. George flung out a hand, caught 
Norman by the shoulder and dragged him to the 
ground, and squatting down beside him, whis- 
pered. 

“‘Do you think he fired at us?”’ 

“‘No! That wasn’t a shot—Sounded like a 
bit of wood breaking ’> Norman’s answer 
was cut short. 

“Oh, hell! Oh, holy snakes 1’? came 
through the trees followed by a long moan of 
pain. 

‘“‘He’s human, all right, I guess!’ said 
Norman. 

‘‘And feeling mighty sick as well,’’ added 
George. 

‘‘Now what had we better do?’’ queried Nor- 
man in a whisper. ‘‘If we push through the 
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undergrowth and kick up a beastly row, he 
might pull his gun on us. We don’t know who 
he is or anything about him.’’ 

‘“No, we don’t,’’ agreed George. Then, after 
a short pause, ‘‘perhaps we’d better hail him.”’ 

‘Perhaps it would be best. Go ahead!’’ 

George drew himself erect, hesitated just a 
second, then shouted out: ‘‘Say, Mister!’’ 

No answer came. 

Norman nudged the other with his elbow. 

“Try again!’’ he urged. 

George called again: ‘‘Say, stranger ...’’ 

A pause: and then a harsh, discordant voice 
gave answer. 

‘Who in the hell are you?”’ 

‘“‘We’re just two guys from Toronto...’ 

‘Toronto, eh? Well, I guess you’d better 
beat it back there. You’ll do better playing in 
the city streets. This ain’t no parking place 
for pickaninnies. . . . You clear out from here, 
and waste no time about it, see?’’ 

But neither George nor Norman felt in the 
least inclined to profit by the advice of the un- 
seen owner of that gruff voice. They were de- 
termined, if they could, to get to the bottom of 
this affair upon which they had accidentally 
stumbled. The man, who seemed so anxious to 
get rid of them might be one of the bootleggers 
.. . But for the moment they were nonplussed 
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by his peremptory order to depart and get 
about their business. Besides, their vanity was 
somewhat piqued by the man’s sarcastic refer- 
ence to their youth and innocence. 

‘“‘No good trying to be pleasant to an ill-con- 
ditioned boob like that !’’ exclaimed Norman, his 
temper rising: and despite George’s warning 
gesture, he shouted ‘‘Ho! All right, Mister 
Man! Since you seem to enjoy your own com- 
pany best, we’ll vamoose. We happened to spot 
your blood-trail way down in the gully, and we 
followed you up to see if we could help you 
any. But gratitude don’t appear to figure in 
your make-up. Maybe you’ve some good 
reason for lying up in there. We’ll tell the 
Police Inspector that we’ve seen you when we 
get back to town. He might be interested. 
Well, so long!’’? With which he took George by 
the arm and began to trample his way noisily 
through the undergrowth. 

The man’s voice brought them to a standstill. 

‘‘Hi! You stop where you are, and be damned 
to you for a couple of insolent young pups! 
Blab to the police, would you? Stop where you 
are, I say, and don’t you move, or I’ll puncture 
a pretty pattern through your lily-white baby 
skins. I’m a dead shot, d’yuh hear me?’’ 

The boys stopped short, thoroughly taken 
aback by the man’s truculent demeanor. He 
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might well mean what he said. To be shot out 
of hand by a stranger with whom, so far as they 
knew, they had no quarrel, would be an igno- 
minious ending to their adventure; and that at 
the very outset. 

‘*Put your hands above your heads, and walk 
this way,’’ commanded the voice, ‘‘ About thirty 
paces ahead, you’ll come to the edge of a clear- 
ing. Halt right there, and let’s have a look at 
you. Now! March!’’ ji 

‘‘Bluffed him, that time!’? murmured Nor- 
man with a gurgle of satisfaction. ‘‘We’ll see 
his ugly mug, anyway!’’ And both boys pre- 
pared to obey orders. Their hands held well 
above their heads, they advanced slowly 
through the scrub, guided by the sound of the 
voice. As predicted by the unseen man, after 
proceeding some 30 paces, they came abruptly 
upon a small clearing; the whole area of which 
did not exceed some 60 square yards. 

What an admirable hiding place, was the first 
thought that entered both their minds. To any- 
one unaware of its existence, nothing but the 
merest chance would have revealed it. In the 
center of the clearing stood a low oblong shack, 
built of stones, probably gathered from the 
river-bed, and sods of earth. The roof was 
made of turf. There were short timbers placed 
upright at the four corners of the hut and the 
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ends of the wooden joists which supported the 
roof could be seen jutting out at intervals from 
underneath the turf covering. A low door, fixed 
to another wooden frame-work, faced them, and 
in front of the door, perched upon a rough- 
hewn log, sat a man. Hatless, a mass of un- 
kempt black hair crowned his head. Two small 
pig-like eyes, made to appear even smaller by a 
pair of shaggy eyebrows, a huge protruding 
nose and a long black beard, gazed straight in 
the direction of the boys. The man’s huge body 
was clad only in a khaki-colored shirt, streaked 
with dirt and stained with blood. His right 
arm hung suspended in a neckerchief doing tem- 
porary duty asa sling. A pair of baggy trou- 
sers, the ends of which were tucked into an enor- 
mous pair of top-boots, encased his lower 
limbs. There was little prepossessing about the 
man’s appearance. In fact, to the boys, he was 
certainly the most villainous creature they had 
yet clapped eyes on. | 

Both parties surveyed each other in silence, 


CHAPTER VII 


“‘Tisten here, my young sleuths,’’? drawled 
the man, ‘‘your dog-gone powers of observa- 
tion which brought yuh here along on my trail, 
will also have brought to your notice the fact 
that my arm is hanging in a sling .. . Now, I 
don’t hold with giving anything away gratui- 
tously: such like is against my principles ... 
But considering that I’m dealing with the 
young and inexperienced, I’ll hand yuh out an- 
other piece of information. My left hand is in 
my breeches pocket, and I can shoot with my 
left hand from my trouser pocket just as 
straight as the road to hell! So, if you don’t 
want to join your ancestors in those parts, just 
step right up here, and look sharp about it, 
while I see you ain’t got any pop-guns anywhere 
about. Firearms are mighty dangerous toys.’’ 

There was certainly an ominous bulge in the 
man’s pocket, and there was something in his 
attitude and the tone of his voice which told the 
boys that this particular citizen was not to be 
trifled with. For the moment, at any rate, he 


had the whip-hand. 
ao 
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They approached him, as bidden. He rose 
and ran his injured hand over their clothing, 
each in turn. Apparently satisfied that they 
were unarmed he grunted out some indistinct 
expression of .gratification, and resumed his 
seat on the stool. 

‘‘Now!’’ he ordered curtly, ‘‘spill it! What’s 
your game?”’ 

‘“‘What’re yuh after skulking round these 
parts? It’s the truth I want and don’t yuh try 
to fool me? Savvy?’’ 

‘““We were looking for a camping ground. 
You see we are on a holiday, and we thought 
we’d like to spend a week camping in the 
woods.’’ It was George who spoke. 

“Camping, huh! What do yuh want camping 
hereabouts?’’ The man was obviously still sus« 
picious. 

‘*Well,’? chimed in Norman, ‘‘The truth is 
that we came here to fnd——’’ He was cut 
short by a swift kick on his ankle from George, 
a movement which was luckily unobserved by 
their interlocutor. 

““Ow!’’ cried Norman. 

“‘Came to find what?’’ asked the man 
sharply. 

“The fact is that we are rather keen on 
botany,’’ remarked George complacently and 
without a trace of a smile on his face. Norman 
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turned to look at his companion, surprise in 
every line of his expression. He was about to 
blurt out some remonstrance when an almost 
imperceptible lowering of George’s left eyebrow 
reduced him to a discreet silence. 

‘‘Botany!’’ exclaimed the man. ‘‘Oh, Ha! 
Ha! botany is it? Well, yuh take my advice and 
do yuh blinking botany at home. You go back 
to your schoolmarm. Take my advice and don’t 
you come mucking about here. This ain’t no 
place for kids. Things have happened in these 
woods that your ma wouldn’t like her little boys 
to hear about. You remember that—and get!— 
skedaddle!’’ 

‘“We have got beyond the age when we believe 
in fables, Mister,’’? said Norman rather haugh- 
tily. ‘‘I guess we can hold our own with any- 
thing we meet in this forest!’’ 

‘“‘Ho! you can, can you, Master Cocksure? 
There’s more strange beasts in this forest than 
you’re aware of, maybe—Some of ’em walks on 
two legs ’? He broke off suddenly as if he 
had said too much. George caught Norman’s 
eye, and both smiled. They were getting 
‘““Warmer’’, 

‘‘And what sort of beasts walk on two legs, 
Mister?’’ inquired Norman, in tones as guile- 
less as he could muster. 

‘‘*Curiosity killed the cat’. Didn’t your 
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schoolmarm teach you that? Say, I’ve wasted 
time enough on you already. It isn’t often I 
show such consideration to intruding strangers. 
Off with you now! And thank your youth and 
lucky stars that your hides are still whole. Get 
to Hell out o’ Kiere!’’ 

Whilst he had been talking, the boys noticed 
that every now and then a twinge of pain had 
seemed to contract his features and his voice 
had been sensibly growing weaker. Scarcely 
had he finished speaking when he suddenly 
pitched forward off his stool and lay, an inert 
and huddled mass, upon the ground. 

The boys sprang forward and bent over him: 
he had fainted dead away. Quickly they 
stretched him on his back. 

“<Strip up his shirt,’’ said George, ‘‘and let’s 
see where the wound is. I guess he’s fainted 
from loss of blood.’’ 

Norman produced a jack-knife from his 
pocket and proceeded to cut away the flannel 
from off the shoulder. Just under the left 
collar-bone was a long and ugly cut from which 
were oozing a few drops of bload. 

‘‘Looks like a dagger of some sort,’’ said 
George. ‘‘And it’s gone in pretty deep. Gosh! 
He must be a tough customer to travel with a 
wound like that. Wonder how he got it. Nor- 
man, you just run down to the river and get 
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some clean water. We’ll wash this and bind 
it up. See a pail about anywhere?”’ 

Norman dived into the hut and re-emerged 
with a dixie in his hand. 

“‘This’ll do,’? he said, and set off at the 
double to the river. He was soon back, and to- 
gether the boys set about cleansing the man’s 
wound. 

‘“‘No bandages or disinfectant amongst his 
outfit, I suppose?’’ inquired George. 

Norman again went into the hut, but this time 
his search was fruitless. ‘‘Not a damned 
thing,’’ he reported. 

“‘T thought as much. I’m afraid we’ll have 
to loan him our own shirt tails! There’s noth- 
ing else for it.’’ 

“‘Glad I’m not on my own allowance!’’ said 
Norman, ripping up his undergarment. It was 
a matter of a few minutes only to bind up the 
wound which they had successfully staunched; 
and together, with great care and no small dif- 
ficulty, they dragged the 200 pounds of dead 
weight into the hut and lifted it onto the bed. 
Settling the man in the most comfortable posi- 
tion possible, and covering him with a rough 
blanket and a sheepskin which they found in 
the corner of the room, they placed the dixie full 
of fresh water beside him and left him to regain 
consciousness. Before leaving, however, they 
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left a note written on a page torn out of 
George’s pocketbook, to the effect that they 
would return on the morrow bringing with them 
food and drink and the necessary medical com- 
forts. 

It was drawing well on towards evening when 
they reached the big clearing from which they 
had started at the beginning of the day. Along 
the narrow woodland track they had kept up a 
good pace, averaging four miles an hour. They 
had been traveling in Indian file, a method of 
marching which renders conversation difficult, 
but all this time the thoughts of the two boys 
had been running along the same lines, It was 
Norman who gave voice to them as soon as they 
emerged into the ride. 

“‘Do you think that man has anything to do 
with the gang we are after?’’ 

‘‘Just what I’ve been wondering,’’ replied 
George. ‘‘It is quite possible that he knows 
something about them. At any rate, he evi- 
dently knows of some individual or individuals 
who frequent this forest, and who do not much 
welcome the idea of inquisitive strangers. He 
mentioned ‘beasts that walk on two legs’—Do 
you remember that?”’ 

“‘T do. Say, George, we must go back and 
have a look at him to-morrow. We'll try to 
pump him.’’ 
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“‘Yes, but you be careful. Don’t forget that 
we are enthusiastic botanists. You darned near 
gave the show away just now. You would have, 
if I hadn’t kicked you just in time.’’ 

Norman felt that he could not deny the 
accusation. 

“‘T’ll be more careful in future,’’ he said 
apologetically. 

‘““We don’t want anyone to guess our real 
object, do we? Not yet awhile at least? That 
man might be in with our friends. He looks 
rascally enough to belong to any crowd of boot- 
leggers. Hullo! What’s this?’’ 

Norman looked up quickly to discover the 
cause of his friend’s exclamation. 

There, not 20 yards in front of them in the 
middle of the ride, stood two men facing to- 
wards them. They had appeared out of the 
blue. 

‘Must have been hiding in the trees,’’ whis- 
pered George, ‘‘Wonder why. . . . There’s no 
path there, I’m sure. Shall we do a bunk and 
trust to luck to get away?’’ 

‘‘No!’’? Norman was decisive. ‘‘Let’s walk 
straight on and pass ’em. It will look suspi- 
cious if we run.”’ 

They walked straight on, without any change 
of pace or bearing. In the meantime they were 
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taking stock of the two strangers who had so 
unexpectedly come across their path. 

They were an ill-assorted couple. The one, 
long, spare and wiry, clad in the navy-blue jer- 
sey, reefer-coat and long boots, the attire usu- 
ally associated with seafaring men. An old 
peaked cap crowned a brown, tanned face, clean 
shaven, and the most prominent feature of 
which was a great lantern jaw. 

The other was short and stout: his whole 
countenance proclaimed the Jew. He was clad 
in a dark gray. suit more suitable to the main 
thoroughfares of a big city than to wandering in 
the woods. As they drew nearer the boys no- 
ticed that the ends of his trousers were torn 
and mud-stained, and there was a great rent 
in one of his sleeves. 

Abiding by their decision, George and Nor- 
man made as though to pass on without so much 
as giving any sign of being aware of the pres- 
ence of the two men. 

_ Searcely had they got abreast of them, than 
the shorter of the two strangers, called out in 
high staccato tones. 

““Hey! You me 

Norman walked on, head erect, without ap- 
pearing to have heard. George followed suit. 
The man’s voice was eloquent of suppressed 
excitement as he yelled again. 
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“Stop, I say, you two! Can’t you hear me? 
I want to speak to you!”’ 

This time Norman halted and turned in the 
direction of the speaker. There was a super- 
cilious curl on his lips as he demanded with cold 
civility. 

‘“Were you by any chance addressing me?’’ 

‘And who the devil do you think I was ad- 
dressing. The trees?’’ 

The man’s foreign accent became more appar- 
ent as his excitement grew. ‘‘Come here at 
once, I thay. I want to thpeak to you.’’ 

Norman stood his ground. 

“‘Tth that tho?’’ he mimicked: a gibe which 
exasperated the little man still further. 

‘“To hell with you and your impudence——’’ 
he spluttered. 

Norman stood unmoved. 

““See here, Mister,’’ he went on. ‘‘Maybe you 
wish to speak to us. The thing is that we don’t 
wish to speak to you. Mother always warned 
me to avoid getting into conversation with sus- 
picious looking strangers.’’ He turned to 
George. ‘‘George, I don’t like this man’s face, 
do you? I guess he isn’t nice to know. No! I 
don’t like his figure or his manners. Come on, 
let’s beat it.’’ 

They turned to go. The little man was danc- 
ing with rage. 
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‘“‘Damn you! I’ll learn you!’’ he screamed, © 
and, whipping a revolver out of his pocket, 
‘‘Stand, or I’ll shoot.’’ 

The boys stopped. Matters were getting seri- 
ous. Norman’s light-hearted temperament 
might well have landed them in trouble. The 
little Jew seemed beside himself, and was 
brandishing his gun wildly in their direction. 
But at that moment the tall nautical looking in- 
dividual who had been watching the proceed- 
ings with an amused grin on his face, and had 
so far kept aloof, evidently considered that it 
was time to take a hand. 

A large fist descended from behind the little 
Jew, seized his wrist and bent it sharply for- 
wards. The revolver dropped to the ground: 
swift as a hawk the big man had pounced on it 
and put it in his pocket. 

“‘Say, son!’’ he called to Norman, quietly 
disregarding his companion’s shrill expostula- 
tions. ‘‘Say, son! I guess your Mammie gave 
you good advice. But don’t you take no notice 
of my friend here. He suffers something cruel 
from dyspepsia: and when his stomach’s out of 
gear, it kind 0’ sours his temper. Fact is that 
a friend of ours has got lost somewhere in these 
woods and we are searching for him—’fraid he 
might ’a’ met with some kind of accident. He’s 
a very dear friend of ours: that’s why my mate 
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here is so upset. Thought you might ’a’ seen 
him in the woods—say, which part have you 
come from?”’ 

The man spoke softly and easily: his manner 
was conciliatory. Yet, to Norman’s quick in- 
telligence there was something—a fleeting ex- 
pression in the eyes—which put him on his 
guard. The man’s thin lips denoted cruelty 
and relentlessness of purpose. 

‘*Fact is,’’ he went on, ‘‘our friend—the chap 
I’m speaking of—is not quite right in the head. 
Goes quite balmy at times—pore fellow—and 
subject to epilectic fits. That’s why me and 
my mate’s so anxious about him—He’s very 
delicate. Which way did you come?”’ 

‘““Why, just down this ride,’’ answered Nor- 
man. He was fighting for time. He did not 
want to commit himself until he had been able to 
convey to George that he was not to interfere, 
and in doing so, to escape the detection of his 
questioner whose keen eye was watching him so 
closely. 

‘‘Did you meet a man at all down there?”’ the 
long man asked, jerking his thumb in the direc- 
tion whence the boys had come. 

‘‘What sort of man?’’ prevaricated Norman. 
He had made up his mind—again from intuition 
rather than any logical reasoning to conceal 
from the two strangers the condition and the 
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whereabouts of the wounded man and his hut. 
And—really—George was too dull-witted. Why 
could he not twig? 

“‘Oh, ho!’’ cried the long-man, ‘‘So you did 
see someone did you?’’ He took a step for- 
ward, his face lit up with eagerness. 

‘‘T—I—didn’t say—’’ Norman hesitated, 
rather taken aback. 

‘“Why, yes, since you ask,’’ came a cool voice 
beside him—it was George who spoke. Norman 
was about to chip in and stop him, but it was 
too late. ‘‘Now I come to remember, we did 
catch sight of a guy—dirty looking greaser 
too!’’ 

““Yeth! Thathhim!’’ The little Jew was all 
agog. ‘‘Vich vay did he go?’’ 

‘‘He was just coming out of the ride when we 
got off the radial car. Guess he will have taken 
the road to town, or maybe the car.’’ 

Norman could have flung his arms round 
George. 

Good old George! He wasn’t so slow witted 
after all. He had come up to the scratch at the 
critical moment; and his well-timed lie had been 
obviously prompted by the same considerations 
as had occurred to Norman himself. 

The two strangers seemed disappointed at the 
answers to their questions. They withdrew a 
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few yards and entered into a whispered conver- 
sation. 

Considering it an opportune moment to es- 
cape from their rather awkward predicament, 
and that further questioning might possibly 
lead them into embarrassing discrepancies, the 
boys set off up the ride without more ado. Out 
of sight round a corner, they broke into a dou- 
ble. So engrossed were the others in their own 
affairs, that they failed to observe the boys’ 
flight. 

“‘D’you think it vas Black Jude they saw?’’ 
asked the little Jew of his companion in a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘‘Dunno,’’ replied the lanky mariner, ‘‘may- 
be it was.’’ 

‘“‘Well if he’s got clear to Toronto he’ll take 
the hell of a lot of finding.’’ 

‘‘With that knife wound in his chest, he’ll 
have to lie up for a time, and I guess the chief 
will know where to rout him out.’’ 

‘Curse you for a double-dyed mutt! Why 
couldn’t you make a clean job of it?’’ 

‘“‘Now don’t you start in calling me names. 
You keep a civil tongue in your head, or [’ll give 
you something to think about—Hey, where’s 
them boys?”’ 

They looked round in astonishment. The 
boys had gone. 
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‘¢ Ahoy, there!’’ yelled the sailor. Reverber- 
ating through the trees, a faint echo reached the 
fugitives’ ears as they reached the lisiére of the 
woods—and both boys smiled. 

Half an hour later, as they were rolling along 
in a tramcar towards the city of Toronto, a high- 
powered car came roaring up behind them. In 
the driver’s seat was a thin, clean-shaven man 
in a peaked cap. 

Beside him, muffled up to his eyes, was a small 
squat figure. 

‘“Duck your head!’’ said Norman. Both boys 
ducked as the car went flying past. 

‘See his number?’’ asked George a minute 
later. 

“No, Edidn’t;?” 

George pulled out his pocketbook. On a blank 
page he wrote 

N 
yx-10.B 

Said Norman: ‘‘Did-you notice the high- 
pitched note of the engine of that automobile, 
George?’’ 

“‘Can’t say I did,’’ said George. 

‘“‘T guess I’d recognize it anywhere,’’ mused 
Norman—— 


CHAPTER VIII 


It was again late that night before the two 
boys bethought themselves of bed. They had 
not wasted much time since returning home 
from the woods east of Toronto. 

Realizing the importance of getting to work 
with the least possible delay, if they were to 
try conclusions with the brigand gang, they had 
speedily set about making their preparations 
for the morrow. Mr. and Mrs. Renton had 
consented to the proposed plan of a week’s 
camping without demur. They had indeed not 
only expressed approval, but had done all in 
their power to help. Mrs. Renton had none the 
less expressed surprise when George suggested 
a raid on the family medicine chest, and re- 
quested the ‘‘loan’’ of bandages, a bottle of 
Condy’s Fluid and some aspirin. 

‘What on earth do you want those for, my 
dear?’’ she demanded, adding in tones of ma- 
ternal anxiety, ‘‘you won’t be doing anything 
dangerous, will you? Now, promise me... .’’ 

George laughed away her fears. 

‘It’s all right, Mother. Don’t you worry. 
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We shan’t come to any harm. But, all the 
same, it’s best to have these things in camp in 
case of accidents . . . opening tins and all that, 
you know!’’ 

More difficult was it to persuade Mr. Renton 
to lend them eath one of his revolvers, of which 
weapons he had amassed quite a collection: it 
was a hobby of his. 

‘‘Oh! rubbish!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t have 
you playing about with firearms. The darned 
things might go off, and I don’t want the trou- 
ble of a double funeral.’’ 

But Mr. Renton was admittedly amenable to 
pleading where his son was concerned: and, in 
the end, George had his way. A few light 
blankets, a cooking pot, a coffee pot, a tin mug, 
a knife, a fork and spoon apiece, a change of 
socks and shirts, together with a few other use- 
ful odds and ends, as well as some canned food 
. . . the whole packed into two ruck-sacks .. . 
completed their equipment: and soon lay ready 
in the hall; for they were to start out at 6 a.m. 
Mr. Renton’s car was to take them and drop 
them on the outskirts of the forest. 

*€ % A * % 

It was a perfect summer morning when the 
two boys were ready to set out on their expedi- 
tion. Norman sniffed the air and drew a deep 
breath into his lungs. 
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“*Tt’s good to be alive!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Say, 
George, we should be up there somewhere with 
McIntyre!’’ and he pointed to the sky. 

‘‘Maybe we shall later on in the day. But 
we have another job to do just now. We ought 
to be off.’’ 

They clambered into the waiting car, and were 
soon tearing along through the fresh morning 
air towards their starting point. They had a 
clear run at that hour, for most folks still lay 
abed, and the road was practicaily deserted. 
At the point where the grass ride debouched 
upon the road, the boys got ont, and shoulder- 
ing their packs they dismissed the car. 

“‘Say, Murphy,’’ were George’s last instruc- 
tions to his father’s chauffeur, ‘‘could you slip 
down to the City Hall some time and find out 
the name of the owner of an automobile carry- 
ing the number 

N rhe) 
yx l0.B? 

The man promised to do as he was bid and 
the boys plunged into the woods. 

The grass was still heavy with dew, for the 
sun had not yet climbed high enough for its 
rays to dispel the moisture. From the east- 
ward the trees cast long shadows across the 
path, but wild life had wakened with the dawn 
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and the birds were already frolicking overhead, 
rejoicing in the new born day. 

With a full knowledge of their direction, the 
boys were able to cover the distance to the 
wounded man’s hut in a considerably shorter 
time than they had previously taken; and it was 
a little before eight o’clock that they arrived 
outside the sheltering ring of shrubbery which 
concealed its locality. There they paused and 
listened, but no sound came to disturb the si- 
lence of the woods. 

‘‘Guess we had better go straight in to him,”’ 
whispered George. ‘‘He’s asleep, may be... 
or ...’’ He did not finish his sentence. The 
alternative had occurred to both of them at 
once... the ‘‘others’’ might have been be- 
forehand. Norman nodded his understanding, 
and with a gesture of his hand, he motioned the 
other to follow him through the undergrowth. 
They arrived at the clearing where they again 
halted. As yet they had received no challenge. 
Carefully they scanned the ground for any signs 
of change or movement. But everything ap- 
peared to be in exactly the same state as when 
they had left it the evening before. 

“‘Seems all right!’’ said Norman, ‘‘I expect 
the man’s inside asleep.’? They approached 
the door of the hut; it was still ajar as they 
had left it. For a moment they stood still and 
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listened. Silence—— Grasping the wooden 
panel with his left hand, George pulled it open 
gently, so as to avoid making any undue noise, 
until there was sufficient room for him to put 
his head round the corner and to peer inside. 
To his eyes, accustomed to the bright sunlight, 
the interior of the room seemed so dark that it 
was a few seconds before he could distinguish 
even the dim outlines of its contents. Then in 
the gloom he was able to pick out the bunk. 
On it lay a huddled mass of blankets. He 
pulled the door wide open and the two boys 
were on the threshold. George stepped right 
inside. As he did so, the blankets gave a sud- 
den heave and from their midst came a husky 
voice. 

‘‘Stand! or I shoot!’ 

‘It’s all right, Mister!’’ replied George 
calmly. 

‘‘Tt’s only us guys from Toronto. We just 
came to see how you were getting on. We’ve 
brought some bandages and some grub i 

The blankets dropped back, and this time 
they heard a low moan of pain. In a trice 
George was at the bedside: in another he had 
the blankets off. Quickly he felt the man’s 
forehead, then his pulse. 

‘‘He’s in a raging fever, Norman. Get a 
fire kindled and boil up some coffee. We'll 
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give him a hot drink, and then we’ll try and re- 
arrange his bandages.”’ 

For an hour or so the boys busied themselves 
with the sick man. For his part, he allowed 
them to carry on without protest: his only con- 
tribution to thé proceedings being an occasional 
groan or muttered expletive. By the end of 
this time they had their patient sitting up in 
bed, his head propped against the sheepskin 
which served him as a pillow. The wound in 
his shoulder had been dressed. It looked clean 
and healthy enough, a fact which paid tribute 
to the toughness of the man’s constitution. A 
drink of hot coffee had revived him, and a dose 
of aspirin had relieved the pain. But he was 
still in a weak condition, and the boys hesi- 
tated whether or not to lead him on to talk 
about the subject which lay nearest to their 
hearts. 

The man seemed grateful for their ministra- 
tions, and in his gruff way he blurted out: 

“‘T guess it was kind o’ charitable of you two 
kids to fetch up again here along with these 
drugs and a bite 0’ food.’’ Then suspicion re- 
clouded his mind, and he added roughly, ‘‘ But, 
say, what do you want along with me? I don’t 
believe in charity . . . seen too much of life, I 
guess.’’ 
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‘‘Well, we could hardly leave you to your 
fate, could we?’’ put in George. 

“‘Fate! What to the blazes do you mean, 
fate? What do you think you are talking 
about?’’ 

The man was growing excited for no appar- 
ent reason. 

“‘T didn’t mean anything in particular, I am 
sure,’’ protested George, in an effort to calm 
him down. 

‘“‘Huh! yuh didn’t, didn’t yuh?’’ growled the 
man, ‘‘looseness of speech is a dangerous habit, 
and more than likely to get yuh into trouble 
some day.’’ He moved restlessly on his bunk. 

‘Are you comfortable? asked Norman. 

‘“‘Comfortable! As comfortable as any man 
may be with a ruddy great hole in his shoulder, 
I suppose. But don’t yuh worry your heads 
about me. I’ll mend right enough, and quick 
enough to get even with them swabs, or my 
name’s not Black Jude!’’ 

“‘Oh, then it wasn’t an accident .. .’’ began 
Norman: who had not failed to notice the name 
which the man had given himself when momen- 
tarily off his guard. 

‘‘Accident, you say! The only accident 
about it was that Long Jim’s eye was out 0’ 
focus. It ain’t often that he misses the mark 
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with that knife of his, when he means busi- 
ness.’’ 

‘‘And who may Long Jim be, Mister?’’ Nor- 
man’s question was put with a perfect air of 
innocence. ; 

‘‘None o’ your blasted business, my lad. 
Now you’d both better clear off, before worse 
befalls you. You’ve played the Good Samari- 
tan to me. I’m duly grateful. But you buzz 
off, I say, afore Long Jim catches sight of you.”’’ 

‘*Would that be one of the two gentlemen we 
met last night, by any chance?’’ asked Norman, 
unperturbed by the man’s warning. 

‘Yuh met last night, yuh say?’’ 

The man rose up in bed. ‘‘Who did yuh 
meet last night? Come on! © Out with it!”’ 

Norman continued to feign indifference, 
though the man’s obvious agitation at the men- 
tion of the two strangers whetted his curiosity. 

‘‘Oh, just the two thugs who were inquiring 
after a friend of theirs .. .”’ 

“Wor me?”’ 

‘Why, yes! The description tallied pretty 
well. They said it was a great big ugly 
devil 

‘‘None o’ your lip, young feller! Or it’ll be 
the worse for you.”’ 

“‘Sorry,’’ said Norman, ‘‘I was only repeat- 
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ing what they said. They were an ugly looking 
couple themselves, if it comes to that.’’ 

‘What did they look like? ‘Tell me, I want 
to know.’’ 

‘‘One long and lanky, a sailor by the looks of 
him. The other a fat squat little Jew...”’ 

‘‘Long Jim and Rosenbaum, I’ll bet .. .”’ 

He broke off, dropped back on to his sheep- 
skin pillow, and seemed lost in thought. 

‘“Where were they when you saw them?’’ he 
asked at last. 

“About five miles from here, I guess. Not 
far off the main road.’’ 

Black Jude gave a sigh of relief. Then he 
sat up again and pointed his finger threaten- 
ingly at the boys. ‘‘Did you young monkeys 
blab?’’ he demanded in querulous tones. 

‘‘What do you mean, blab?’’ asked Norman, 
‘who should we blab to, and what about?’’ 

‘*Yuh know danged well what I mean! Did 
you tell them guys yuh’d seen me? It’s the 
truth I want, now!”’ 

‘‘We did,’’ said Norman calmly. 

Xun-dide..0.2) ul did 7... Yuh young con 
ofagun! Yuhdid,did yuh... !’’ Theman 
was almost speechless with agitation. ‘‘Why 
the hell can’t yuh mind your own blasted busi- 
ness, ... who asked you to interfere with 
TLE epee 
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It was George who interrupted. 

“<Tt’s all right, Mister. There’s no necessity 
to go off the deep end. We did tell them that 
we had seen you... seen you get on to the 
road and take the radial-car back to the City of 
Toronto.’’ 

CAN Ce Ohiows 

“‘Yes! we did you a good turn, that time. 
Anyway, your friends went back to the town in 
hot pursuit. They seemed mighty keen on find- 
ing you, Mister. What’s the trouble? There 
isn’t much love lost between you three, judging 
by appearances.”’ 

The man sank back on his pillow, muttering 
imprecations to himself. His face was blanched. 
The effort of talking and the shock of the knowl- 
edge that the two strangers were on his trail, 
had exhausted his strength. It was unlikely 
that there was much more information to be 
gained from him for the present. 


CHAPTER IX 


It was about 4 p.m. the same evening when 
the boys arrived on the aerodrome. Making 
their way straight to Captain McIntyre’s office, 
they found their indefatigable instructor hard 
at work with compass and protractor. Scat- 
tered around him was a pile of blue prints, dia- 
grams of various aeroplane parts. 

‘Come right in!’’ he eried, looking up and 
seeing the boys. ‘‘I’ve just finished this job. 
Plans for a little idea of my own. Designs of 
a slotted wing. I was telling you about it the 
other day. I’ll make my fortune yet! You’ll 
hear of me as a famous inventor soon! That 
will be fun, won’t it. But never mind that just 
now. I know what you are after. Come on, 
we’ll go down to the sheds. I’ve got a dual con- 
trol bus all ready for you.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, have you, Sir?’’ exclaimed Norman. 
‘‘How splendid! Can we start right away?’’ 

‘““You are in a desperate hurry, Marshall, 
aren’t you?’’ laughed McIntyre. 

‘“‘We are, indeed!’’ agreed Norman: and it 


was on the tip of his tongue to tell McIntyre the 
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reason why. The three of them were now stand- 
ing on the tarmac, McIntyre gazing alternately 
upwards at the thin wisps of clouds that 
streaked the blue sky far overhead and at the 
wind indicator, the streamer of which stood out 
almost at right angles from the mast to which 
it was attached. The boys stood slightly apart 
from the instructor. 

Shall we take him into our confidence?’’ 
whispered George. 

‘‘Not yet a while, I think. We have not got 
much to go on yet.’’ 

‘‘He’d be a pretty useful ally.’’ 

‘“‘T know. But if we told him our suspicions 
he might think it his duty to inform the police. 
I don’t think I’d say anything just now. We 
ean always fall back on him in an emergency.’* 

SoThat?s so. All Tight? 

Their conversation was cut short by Mc- 
Intyre’s voice. 

‘‘Bit too much wind as yet,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
want you to be put off on your first attempt 
by being too much bumped about. The wind 
will have gone down in about an hour’s time.”’ 

The boys’ faces fell. 

‘‘Don’t look so dreadfully aggrieved.’’ Me- 
Intyre went on, ‘‘I promise you that you shall 
have a flight this evening, both of you. In the 
meantime let’s go back to the office. We'll have 
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a dish of tea, and I will try to make the time 
pass quickly by giving you a little lecture on 
flying.’’ . 

They settled down to tea and scones and 
maple syrup, while McIntyre held forth. 

“‘First of all,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you to get it 
firmly fixed in your minds that flying in itself 
is by no means the dangerous pastime that 
some people would make out, provided, of 
course, that you stick to the rules, and always 
remember that you cannot afford to take liber- 
ties with the air. The Air is a hard mistress 
and she will probably exact the utmost penalty 
the first time that you break the rigid code 
of observance that she has laid down. But so 
long as you observe those rules, there is no rea- 
son why you should not aviate with perfect 
safety until you reach the age of Methuselah. 

“The Golden Rule in flying is this. Never 
risk ‘stalling’ your machine near the ground. 
You must never lose flying speed until you are 
at a safe height above the ground. ... That is 
at about five hundred feet. 

‘Tf your engine cuts out when you are taking 
off the ground, PUSH THE NOSE DOWN 
AND GO STRAIGHT ON. It does not matter 
what is in front of you. If you cannot avoid 
running into a house or a tree on landing, it 
can’t be helped. You will break the machine, 
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but the odds are that you will not kill yourself 
or your passenger. NEVER, NEVER attempt 
to turn back in order to regain the aerodrome 
or some other good landing ground. To do so 
is to risk stalliny: AND IF YOU STALL your 
machine near the ground you will lose control, 
get into a spin, and go head first into the 
ground. In other words you will kill yourself 
and any other unfortunate devil you may havs' 
with you in the back seat. 

Now the great majority of aeroplane acci- 
dents are due to one and the same cause... 
disobedience of the rules on the part of the 
pilot. I can tell you from my personal experi- 
ence that about eighty per cent of the crashes 
at training stations during the War were due 
to the selfsame cause. It is always the same 
story. The pilot takes off. Before he has gone 
very far, his engine splutters, or, may be, it 
cuts right out. Then, either he omits to shove 
the nose down, and he stalls right away, or, 
more generally, he thinks he has just enough 
height to allow him to turn and sneak back on 
to the aerodrome. Almost invariably he finds 
he is wrong. He tries to pull the nose up and 
up, and to take a flatter glide which will enable 
him to cover more ground. Well, the moment 
comes when he pulls her up a shade.too far. 
He stalls: down goes the nose .. . wump! he 
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is in a spin and has not got a dog’s chance of 
getting out of it because the machine has not 
sufficient space in which to right herself. The 
next thing is a Court of Inquiry and a Coroner’s 
Inquest. No, Sir; go straight on and damn the 
consequences. You break your machine, sure, 
but you do it just the same the other way... 
and your neck into the bargain. The tempta- 
tion is strong, I admit. You think it can be 
done. Take my word for it, it can’t. Go 
straight on: don’t think, or it will be the last 
thought you will have on this earth.’? He 
paused and then continued, ‘‘I don’t want to 
frighten you. But I must drum this elemen- 
tary principle into your heads. It is the Alpha 
and Omega of flying. The rest is common 
sense. Now, if you’ve finished your tea, we’ll 
go and get my Avro out of the shed.’’ 

The boys jumped up, and all three started for 
the far end of the hangars. 

At a word from Captain McIntyre, the me- 
chanics pushed the machine out and started up 
the engine. 

‘“‘This is the best training machine in the 
world,’’ exclaimed McIntyre. ‘‘Of course, she is 
not nearly so powerful as the Bristol in which 
I took you up the other day, but she is lighter 
on the controls, and wonderfully easy to handle. 
She bas an 80 h.p. Le Rhone engine . . . a ro- 
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tary of course. You understand the principle, 
don’t you? The cylinders rotate round the 
crankshaft which remains fixed ... exactly 
the opposite to their respective functions in a 
stationary engine. Rotarys are a little more 
difficult to handle at first. One is apt to choke 
them by giving them too much petrol, but you 
soon get used to them.’’ He paused as the en- 
gine fitter ran the engine up. ‘‘She sounds all 
right. Now, which of you comes first?’’ 

‘‘T won the toss,’’ said Norman stepping for- 
ward. 

‘“‘Oh! You have arranged it all beforehand, 
I see. Well, you stick this hat on. Get the 
ear pieces in the right position, as I shall be 
talking to you all the time. Just one thing be- 
fore we start.... If I hit you on the back, 
take your hands and feet off the control at once, 
and put your hands above your head so that I 
can see that you have obeyed the signal. Un- 
derstand?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Sir,’’ said Norman. 

“‘Right! Climb into the front seat, will you? 
I'll get in behind. Don’t touch the controls 
until I tell you to . . . which will be when we 
get up to about a thousand feet. Meantime you 
can wateh them working. Both sets are con- 
nected and move simultaneously. Are you 
ready?’’ 
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$SVes,?? 

The chocks were jerked away. Prrt... 
Prrt ... Prrt... went the engine, as Mc- 
Intyre opened up the throttle. Prrrrrt... 
The little Avro leaped forward along the 
ground. But the pilot shut off the power by 
means of the thumb switch, and she at once 
slowed down. Prrt...Prrt... forward again. 
Now he turned her nose into the wind. Prrt 
Poe EET ty aE IICIT ere co Ley Were oleae. 
few light bounds as they skimmed over the 
ground, and lightly they rose into the air. 
Again the actual moment at which they left the 
ground had been imperceptible to Norman: he 
only realized the fact of being aloft when they 
had risen some six feet from the ground. His 
feet were resting on the rudder bar, and his 
right hand on the control lever; but so slight had 
been the movements of the two controls that 
Norman had barely felt them move at all. Of 
only one action had he been distinctly aware 
.. . that McIntyre had pushed the stick right 
forward when he had started to ‘‘take off’’: 
and this he knew was done to lift the tail-skid 
off the ground. But the stick seemed to have 
fallen back to the central position of its own 
accord, and now he could feel nothing but the 
faint vibration set up by the engine. 

Norman looked around him. The aeroplane 
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was mounting fast into the clear sky, easily and 
smoothly. The rythmical roar of the engine 
sounded sweetly in his ears. More calmly this 
time he was able to contemplate his surround- 
ings. The first thrill of excitement had passed. 
He was now seriously at work: He must give 
his whole attention to the matter in hand.... 

A wonderful exhilaration permeated his 
whole being... . 

A bump on the back shattered his day- 
dreams. Gosh! What on earth had happened? 
Had something broken? Had his last moment 
come ... ? A voice came down the telephone. 

“‘T told you to put your hands above your 
head when I tapped you on the back. Wak 
up!”? 

Quick as lightning Norman took his feet and 
hands off the controls: he stretched his arms 
above his head. 

“‘That’s better,’? came the laughing voice. 
‘‘Now take charge. Don’t be frightened. I’ve 
got control behind you. You can dip the nose 
and pull it up again to start with. Leave the 
engine to me for the time being. -I shall switch 
her on and off, and every time I switch of, I 
want you to push the nose down. That is one 
of the first habits which you must acquire, 
When I switch the engine on again, let the nose 
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come up. She’ll fight to get it up: let her do 
it of her own accord.’’ 

For the next few minutes Norman carried out 
the instructions which he had just received. As 
he did so, his confidence increased. How beau- 
tifully the aeroplane answered to his lightest 
touch. His tendency to jerk the stick was 
checked by McIntyre. 

“Gently, gently!’’ he admonished. ‘‘Don’t 
be rough with her.’’ Then later, ‘‘That’s much 
better. Do you think you’ve got the idea 
now?’’ 

Norman felt he had and said so. 

‘‘Right! Then we’ll try afew turns. When 

I give the word ‘Left turn,’ kick on the left 
rudder and put the stick over to the left. Try 
to keep the same height all the time. Now 
Tettturn, 2? 
* Norman pushed out his left foot. The nose 
of the machine whipped round to the left... 
at a terrific speed. Suddenly he felt the stick 
pushed hard over to the left. Then the right 
rudder bar moved forward, the stick came back 
hard over to the right. McIntyre had inter- 
fered to correct his blunder, and now they were 
flying level and straight once more. 

‘“‘No! That won’t quite do,’’ came the in- 
structor’s words. ‘‘You put on too much rud- 
der and too little bank. Consequently you 
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made too flat a turn, and started to slip side- 
ways. I had to help you out. Now try again 
this way. Put the nose down a little first; then 
put on your bank. Lastly kick the rudder on. 
Above all don’t get discouraged. You'll get it 
soon all right.’’ 

They continued to practice until Norman suc- 
ceeded in negotiating his turning movements to 
his instructor’s satisfaction. The latter con- 
tinued to explain the theory of the handling of 
an aeroplane, and at the same time to demon- 
strate his words in practice. He showed his 
pupil how in a steep turn the aileron and ele- 
vator controls reverse their respective func- 
tions. 

‘When at an angle of over 45 degrees to the 
horizontal, the rudder takes the place of the 
elevator. You see why, don’t you? The ele- 
vator becomes vertical to the ground, and the 
rudder horizontal, so that their functions are 
transposed. Therefore, to keep turning, you 
must pull the stick right back against your 
stomach, as far as it will go. At the same 
time, in order to keep the nose up you must 
put on top rudder . .. the reverse to that with 
which you started. Look, I’ll do it for you.”’ 

Over they went sharply to the left. Norman 
felt the stick pulled back. He was clasping it 
against his body now. He felt the right-hand 
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rudder bar pushed slowly forward, and saw the 
nose rise into the air. 

“‘Tf I do not push on the top rudder,’’ went 
on McIntyre, ‘‘the nose goes down; the speed 
increases, and you eventually end up in a roar- 
ing nose dive. Like this... . Watch!’’ 

McIntyre eased off the top rudder. Immedi- 
ately the nose of the machine sank, and soon 
they were pointing straight towards the earth, 
their speed increasing every fraction of a sec- 
ond. 

“See what happens!’’ he shouted. Then, 
gradually he pulled the nose up until the Avro 
was once more skimming earthwards at her 
natural gliding angle. Onshe went. The long 
homeward glide was doubly enchanting, follow- 
ing as it did upon a period of intense mental 
activity. They had been hard at work for over 
an hour. Norman surrendered to an exquisite 
feeling of enjoyment and well being. 

*‘T think you’ve had about enough for your 
first effort,’? remarked McIntyre. ‘‘I’ll take 
you back now and give the other fellow a go. 
You have done very well indeed, only don’t 
make too heavy weather of it.’’ He had no- 
ticed in Norman a propensity to ‘‘take it out of 
himself’’: to worry over his mistakes; but at 
the same time he had convinced himself that his 
first impression of the boy had been correct. 
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Norman had an exceptionally fine ‘‘air-sense.”’ 
He was taking to the air instinctively. Al- 
ready, at the safe altitude of 1,000 feet, a 
height which left him ample latitude to correct 
any of his pupil’s errors, McIntyre had al- 
lowed the boy to take complete control of the 
machine, though, at the time, he had not told 
him so. Within a remarkably short period 
Norman had made amazing progress; some of 
the turns which he had made in the later stages 
of his lesson being really well executed. 

McIntyre was secretly delighted with his 
pupil. ‘‘The other one will be a bit slower, I’m 
afraid,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘But this boy’s a 
marvel, a real ‘Air-Baby’ ’’; and he tasted the 
delight of an artist who knows that he has really 
good material to work upon. He congratulated 
Norman as they stood together on the tarmac. 

‘‘Good man!’’ he said, ‘‘I’m pleased with you. 
Do you know that for the last twenty minutes or 
so, you were flying that machine all by your- 
self?’’ 

‘‘No, Sir! Was I really?’ asked Norman in 
surprise. 

‘*You were, indeed. Though I did not tell 
you so. You see how easy it is, don’t you? 
Just like riding a bicycle . . . only a matter of 
balance and self-confidence. Your trouble at 
present is that you are apt to get flustered and 
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do silly things. Don’t think too much. You 
have got the instinct there inside you. Follow 
your instinct and you will develop into a first- 
class pilot in no time at all. Do your thinking 
on the ground! Think over all I have told you 
while you are sitting here waiting for us. Now 
Renton! Your turn, I think. Climb in!”’ 

For the second time that evening the little 
Avro forged its way into the air and rose and 
fell and swooped and circled, like a white and 
silver hawk above the sheds. Occasionally Mc- 
Intyre would switch the engine off and the 
monotonous drone would cease .. . then with 
a puff of white vapor blown from the exhausts 
as a signal to the watching eye, the engine would 
pick up again and the machine continue on her 
peregrinations. 

To Norman, seated on the tarmac with his 
back against the hangar wall, the sensations of 
half an hour ago came swarming back. He 
watched George going through the same man- 
euvers as he himself had just accomplished. He 
wondered if George’s feelings were the same as 
his own. The triumphant sense of the thing 
well done... the perfect balance of mind, 
muscles and machine, when a turn was truly 
executed; and the indefinable feeling of discom- 
fort which he invariably experienced when he 
had made a blunder . . . too much rudder! Too 
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little bank . . . How was old George getting on 
up there? He could almost hear MclIntyre’s 
voice in his own ears... ‘‘Now, steady ...« 
don’t be rough with her”’ or, ‘‘A little more 
top-rudder . . . There, that’s it’’ or, ‘‘Put the 
.. nose... down, willyou! You’llstall for 
a certainty !’’ : 
What a splendid fellow he is, this Captain Me- 
Intyre! ‘‘How I wish I could fly like he does! 
By. Jove! he’s been a brick to us.’’ Such were 
Norman’s thoughts as he watched the aero- 
plane’s evolutions. Now they were coming in 
to land. McIntyre was evidently in control; 
for he came swooping in across the wind, tilted 
the machine right over on her side so that Nor- 
man could see her broad-side on as she came 
flashing down on one wing-top. Just as when 
on their first flight in the Bristol Fighter it 
seemed inevitable that the lower wing should hit 
the ground, so it was again, as Norman, with his 
heart in his mouth, watched his instructor bring 
the Avro into land. He had, indeed, half risen 
to his feet in expectation of a crash, when, with 
a graceful swerve, the machine straightened out 
and came sailing delicately along towards him a 
few feet off the ground. As a feather she- 
alighted. and ran on; Friis oe 
Prrt ... went the engine in answer to the 
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thumb-switch. The machine drew up at the 
door of the shed. 

‘‘There!’’ cried McIntyre gaily as he jumped 
out of the cockpit. ‘‘What do you think of 
that? Were you both quite happy?”’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ cried the boys together. 

‘Good! Well, you’ve both done splendidly 

. nothing to choose between you... so 
don’t get jealous of each other! Now about to- 
morrow... letmesee.... 

‘‘T guess you had better come along about the 
same time. You must learn to land. That is 
the hardest job of all. We want still weather, 
and it will be less bumpy towards five o’clock. 
If this weather holds, we’ll have you both going 
‘Solo’ in aweek. Imust be off. Good-night to 
you!’’ 


CHAPTER X 


The next two or three days were busy ones 
for George and Norman. They spent a certain 
amount of time roaming in the woods, vainly 
searching for traces of the gang of bootleggers 
which, they were convinced, had their headquar- 
ters hidden away in some portion of the forest. 
Sometimes they would visit Black Jude in his 
hut listening to his rambling talk, and trying to 
piece together various disjointed fragments of 
information which fell from his lips. 

Black Jude was taking longer to recover from 
his wound than either he or the boys had antici- 
pated: a fact which did not tend to sweeten his 
temper. For the most part he would lie in 
morose and sullen silence. He was evidently 
nursing a grievance of some sort, and as time 
went on, it became increasingly obvious that his 
grudge was directed against the gang which was 
responsible for Roberts’ death. There was yet 
another thing about Black Jude that was becom- 
ing apparent: that the man was either out his 
mind or that he was bordering on insanity. His 
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were punctuated with fits of ungovernable fury 
during which he raged incoherently against the 
world in general and its treatment of himself, 
as well as against certain individuals whose 
names conveyed little or nothing to the boys. 
His wrath seemed to be particularly directed 
against a certain Jew, Rosenbaum by name, 
whom George and Norman identified in their 
own minds with the unpleasant little man whom 
they had encountered in the wooded ride a few 
days previously. 

Occasionally the man’s bouts of rage assumed 
the most violent proportions. It was all that 
the boys could do to keep him from breaking out 
of the hut into the woods. More than once it 
had come to an actual tussle, and it was only 
the man’s weakness from loss of blood which 
enabled George or Norman to tackle him when 
left alone with him. 

The boys had so arranged with Captain Mc- 
Intyre that one of them should come to him for 
tuition in the early morning hours, and the 
other late in the evening. McIntyre who, as an 
instructor, showed as much keenness concern- 
ing their progress as his pupils themselves, was 
unwilling to waste any opportunities afforded 
by the present spell of fine flying weather. 

‘‘Besides,’’ he said, ‘‘I can give you more of 
my time in this way, and I can concentrate bet- 
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ter on you each individually, if I take you at 
different hours. Instructing is very tiring. My 
brain gets addled after acouple of hours or so!”? 

This arrangement suited the boys admirably. 
It had been a constant anxiety to them to have 
to leave Black Jude to his own devices. They 
felt that somewhere in the back of his poor dis- 
tracted brain lay the key to the secret which 
they were seeking. They also felt that with pa- 
tience and perseverance they might eventually 
prevail upon him to divulge all he knew. But 
if left alone, he might take it into his head to 
leave the shack, and so disappear from their 
ken. The gang, of whom he seemed to live in 
mortal dread, might discover his whereabouts 

.. andthen ... Goodness knows what might 
happen.... 

So, from the third day onwards, George and 
Norman took their flying lessons alternately 
morning and evening: the one leaving the camp 
for the aerodrome before dawn and returning 
during the morning; the other going in the 
afternoon and making his way back after dark. 
One or the other was always within sight or call 
of Black Jude. 

This latter had begun to regard the boys as a 
necessary evil. He accepted their ministra- 
tions with ill grace and glowering looks, but 
he did not seem to resent their presence as he 
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had done at first: and now and then a faint 
gleam of tentative friendliness would flicker 
in his eyes. 

In the meantime rapid progress was being 
made by the boys on the Aviation Fields. Daily 
they flew and grew in skill. Already, after the 
second day they were both able to stunt the 
Avro without putting an undue strain upon the 
framework. Landings presented greater diffi- 
culties: but they learned to judge their pace and 
distances with remarkable celerity. 

McIntyre was indefatigable. He would make 
them circle round and round the aerodrome, 
landing and taking off again, repeating the per- 
formance for half an hour on end. All this 
time he sat behind them, ready to correct with 
hand and foot any error of judgment on his 
pupils’ part. His voice was ever in their ears. 
“"No! not too fast ... pull her up a bit ...-s 
Now, start to flatten out... not so quick... 
you are still too high. You must not ‘pancake’ 
on to the ground, or you will break the under- 
carriage struts...’’ Or again, ‘‘slower! 
slower! slower! You are flying straight inte 
the ground.’’ And he would push the throttle 
open, pull the stick back and give orders to go 
round again. ‘‘Try to judge it better this 
time.”’ 

Later, when both boys could put the machine 
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down upon the aerodrome with comparative 
precision, he would give them a certain mark 
close to which to bring the machine to a stand- 
still . . . a circle of white paint, for instance; 
and he would keep them at it until they suc- 
ceeded in pulling up within ten yards of their 
objective. 

‘‘You must learn to judge the strength of the 
wind,’’ he said. ‘‘You’ll never make a pilot if 
you can’t do that.’’ 

On his fourth lesson the crafty George was 
caught in a well-laid trap. McIntyre noticed 
that his pupil had been bringing the machine 
down very well at its normal gliding angle, but 
that, when about ten feet from the ground, his 
touch had lost its certainty. The instructor 
shrewdly guessed the reason why. George’s 
eyes had been glued to the dial of the air-speed 
indicator. Instead of flying by the ‘‘feel’’ of 
the machine, he had been flying by his instru- 
ments. George well knew that the Avro’s cor- 
rect gliding speed was in the neighborhood of 
fifty miles an hour. He had, therefore, kept 
the needle of the indicator at that point, mov- 
ing the elevator control according to its varia- 
tions. But when quite near the ground, and in 
the act of landing, he had been forced to take 
his eyes off the friendly dial, and to look ahead 
of him, his judgment had often faltered. 
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The following morning, the budding aviator 
was taken up to a thousand feet and was then 
told to glide in and land without making use of 
his engine. George’s eye at once turned to the 
indicator. To his stupefaction it was not there. 
A blank hole in the dash-board stared him in 
the face. The nose of the machine began to 
wobble up and down. The Avro began cruising 
through the air after the manner of a porpoise. 
George felt ill at ease. 

‘‘Hello! what is the matter with you, my 
friend?’’ came McIntyre’s voice through the 
telephone. ‘‘Had a night out, or what?”’ 
George did not reply. McIntyre’s amusement 
increased. 

‘“You were able to take her down on a glide 
very well yesterday. What’s the matter now?’’ 

Still no answer. 

‘*Tt’s no good looking for the indicator, you 
know. I had it taken out on purpose. I saw 
that it was distracting your attention.”’ 

George felt himself redden beneath his flying 
helmet and was glad that he did not have to 
meet his instructor’s keen bright eye. 

‘Took here, boy,’’ rejoined McIntyre, with a 
touch of severity, ‘‘you have got to learn to fly 
an aeroplane by sense of touch. You have got 
to get to know the ‘feel’ of your machine, You 
must not rely upon your instruments to tell you 
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whether you are tearing the guts out of her. 
. . . Whether the strain on the wings is becom- 
ing too severe from diving tco steeply ... or 
whether you are nearing stalling point and all 
the rest of it. -You have got to know to a frac- 
tion of a second exactly how quickly she should 
answer to the controls: otherwise, how can you 
possibly tell if she is properly rigged? You 
must be able to detect any signs of sluggishness 
in her maneuvering. But how do you expect to 
do that if you can’t even tell when you are 
about to stall on a turn! Can’t you feel the 
whole machine go sloppy when you are nearing 
stalling point? Doesn’t something in your 
bones make you push the nose down before you 
do lose flying speed? What the blazes do you 
think would happen if the diaphragm inside the 
Pitot drum got stuck at 100 m.p.h.? Would you 
go on pulling up the nose till you were sitting 
on your tail? It’s the same thing with your 
spirit level. I shall have that taken off as well. 
It does not follow that because I told you that 
in a perfectly executed turn, the bubble will 
always remain central, you should never stop 
looking at it. No! you must get to know for 
yourself when you are over or under-banking. 
You should feel the whole machine slip inwards 
or outwards as the case may be. A good pilot 
will feel the extra pressure on the wind on his 
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face when his machine is slipping. No more in. 
struments for you from now on... either of 
you! Try again: and keep your eyes fixed on 
some object on the ground when you are turn- 
ing. Don’tlookup ... You’ll get giddy if you 
do... and cheer up, boy! It’s very simple 
and you’ll get the hang of it in no time.’’ 

For the space of half-an-hour George con- 
tinued to practise turnings and landings: and 
at the end of this time he was persuaded that 
he had been making progress. He had carried 
out his orders and had kept his eyes fixed re- 
ligiously upon some point upon the earth below 
him. The very fact of doing so had diverted 
a certain degree of his attention from the actual 
manipulation of the control levers, though he 
could not completely free his mind of the per- 
sistent subconscious thought, ‘‘Am I doing this 
correctly?’’ Did I do that right?’ 

Suddenly he caught sight of several tiny 
figures running towards the middle of the aero- 
drome. The men (for men they were) assem- 
bled in a little group in mid-field. 

‘‘Hello! I wonder what those fellows are 
doing,’’ said McIntyre through the tele- 
phone. ‘‘Let’s stay here and have a look at 
them.”’ 

At that moment they were flying level, 
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straight across the aerodrome; the next min 
ute, they were leaving the aerodrome behind. 

“Turn, turn!’’ cried McIntyre, ‘‘we shall 
lose sight of them if you go any further away.’’ 

George turned. They were once more over 
the center of the aerodrome. 

‘‘Now, put her over on a left bank and keep 
her turning over this spot, so that we can watch 
the men below. Look! Do you see what they 
are doing?”’ | 

His interest entirely absorbed by the activi- 
ties of the men on the ground immediately be- 
low him George had automatically put the Avro 
on a turn. She was banked over to an angle 
of about 45 degrees; and there she stayed, cir- 
cling left-handed. Round and round she went, 
while George sat at ease, listening to McIntyre’s 
explanation of the operation being carried out 
by the mechanics on the aerodrome. 

“<See!’’ said the latter, ‘‘they are practising 
laying out flares for night-landings. I make 
them do it every two weeks, so that the electric 
cables may be tested out. It is most important 
to keep them in working order in case any ma- 
chines should come in at night.’’ 

The men below were now stringing out in a 
straight line, coming to a halt at intervals of 
about fifty yards. Four of them, having reached 
their proper stations, were dressed by the fore- 
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man in charge of the party; the remaining two 
men taking up their positions at right angles 
to the line, and from the end, and windward, 
file: the six men thus forming the letter ‘‘L”? 
upon the ground. 

‘‘The men are now placing the flares,’’ con- 
tinued McIntyre. ‘‘You will observe that the 
longer arm of the ‘L’ is placed straight up and 
down wind. Compare it with the direction of 
the smoke from the smudge-fire, and you will 
gee... .” 

At that moment the six flares which had been 
laid upon the ground blazed into light. The 
powerful electric bulbs showed up clearly even 
in the strong sunlight. 

‘<There you are!’’ exclaimed McIntyre, ‘‘you 
can imagine how well the lights show up at 
night. A night-flying pilot can see them very 
distinctly and from a long distance. The way 
in which they are laid out gives him the direc- 
tion of the wind. He must approach the land- 
ing-ground from the top end of the ‘L’, or the 
end opposite to that from which the shorter 
arm protrudes, and he must land parallel to 
and alongside of the longer arm.”’ 

During this time ... a period of five min- 
utes or more... the Avro had continued to 
circle over the aerodrome. George, who was 
in full control, his mind entirely preoccupied 
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with the flare-laying drill and his instructor’s 
running commentary, had, to the latter’s secret 
delight, kept the machine perfectly balanced 
on a protracted and slightly climbing turn. 
While George’s interest had been absorbed in 
the doings of the mechanics on the ground, 
McIntyre’s had been concentrated on the actions 
of his pupil. It had, in fact, been for a definite 
purpose that he had called George’s attention 
to the flares. He wished to distract the boy’s 
mind ...to crowd out from his brain any 
thoughts of actual flying. His object had been 
to induce his pupil to pilot his machine by in- 
stinct, while his mind was fully occupied with 
other matters. The ruse had succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

The strength of the wind had been increasing 
gradually during the last quarter of an hour: 
and latterly the air had become decidedly 
“‘bumpy’’. But the ‘‘bumps’’, met with when 
traversing upward or downward currents of air, 
which had the effect of unexpectedly pitching 
the machine several feet skywards; jerking her 
equally suddenly earthwards; or, again, catch- 
ing her under one wing and tilting her side- 
ways, had passed unnoticed by the young 
airman, who had instinctively, as opposed to 
deliberately, counteracted and corrected each 
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successive caprice of the ether, and the corre- 
sponding cavortings of the Avro. 

‘“‘Home!’’ ordered MelIntyre, and said no 
more. 

It was only when he and his pupils were 
standing on the tarmac, after the latter had 
made an excellent landing, and they were divest- 
ing themselves of their flying kit that the in- 
structor turned to George, and slipping his 
arm through that of his pupil, said quietly but 
with an unmistakable note of appreciation in 
his voice: ‘‘Well done! You have put in some 
fine work this morning . . . the best by a long 
chalk that you’ve done yet. I’m afraid I was 
a bit terse with you when we started out. For- 
get it. I had to doit. It was necessary to use 
shock tactics to get you out of a bad fault. The 
result is all right. Do you know that while you 
were watching those men putting out the flares, 
you were piloting that Avro on a climbing turn 
through some pretty nasty bumps without so 
much as turning a hair? You handled her beau- 
tifully, Do you know why? Because you 
werent thinking about waat you were doing. 
You have got the air-sense in you right enough. 
It only wants developing. I am pleased with 
you, lad. See here, I’ll tell you what I[’ll do. I’ve 
vot a new dual-control Bristol Fighter awaiting 
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test. Would you like to come up with me? You 
can fly her if you like... .”’ 

‘“‘Oh! do you really mean it?...’’ stam- 
mered George, his face alight with eagerness. 

‘“When I say ‘fly’ her,’’ warned McIntyre 
with a smile, “I mean that you can take over 
control when we get to a reasonable height. I’ll 
do the taking off and landing. She’s a new bus, 
and rather precious.’’ He grinned at George, 
who said nothing, and then added, ‘‘It won’t be 
long before I’ll let you take her up yourself. 
Don’t worry!’’ 

The new machine was pushed out on to the 
tarmac. An inspection of the control cables, 
the flying and landing wires having been car- 
ried out even more carefully than usual, and 
the engine having been tested for its revolu- 
tions, McIntyre signaled that he was ready to 
start. 

Instead of taxi-ing out towards the leeward 
end of the aerodrome and turning into the wind 
in the orthodox way, McIntyre, to George’s con- 
sternation, at once threw the throttle open to 
its full extent, pushed the joy-stick forward, 
and sent the machine hurtling straight away 
from the hangar door right across the wind. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty yards from the start- 
ing point the aeroplane left the ground; but, in- 
stead of allowing her to rise, the pilot kept her 
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flying horizontally with a bare two feet between 
the undercarriage wheels and Mother Earth. 
They swept over the grass at an ever-increasing 
rate of speed. The Pitot needle showed 90 
m.p.h., but George had no eyes for the instru- 
ments. He sat aghast, his hands tight clenched 
to the struts of the fuselage. Had his instructor 
taken leave of his senses? Straight in their line 
of flight, on the far edge of the field stood two 
disused sheds: the space between them was but 
slightly broader than the span of the Bristol 
Fighter’s wings. To George it appeared even 
smaller as they drove directly for the opening. 
Surely McIntyre was not going to attempt to 
fly through the narrow gap between those sheds! 
See nundred yards . .. fifty yards . ; 
twenty yards only separated the propeller from 
the buildings. A workman who had been stand- 
ing in the gap turned and bolted for dear life: 
he, as well as George, evidently thought a crash 
inevitable. 

The joy-stick was pulled sharply back. The 
nose of the machine canted steeply upwards. 
The undercarriage almost grazed the hangar 
roof as they roared over it .. . The right-hand 
rudder-bar moved forward: the stick came over 
to the right, the machine flicked round upon her 
inner wing-tip, and the next moment she was 
pointing straight towards the heavens. George, 
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recovering his self-possession, and looking back 
over the tail-plane, saw the earth falling nearly 
vertically away. McIntyre flattened out. 

_ Sorry!’ he called out. ‘‘It was a silly thing 
todo... damnsilly! But it takes me like that 
sometimes. I can’t help it! Hxuberance of 
spirits, I suppose. I haven’t worked it all off 
yet, either. I’m going to stunt this bus a bit, 
just to try her out, if you don’t mind.”’ 

Without waiting for a reply, McIntyre pro- 
ceeded to put the new Bristol Fighter through 
every conceivable maneuver. He rolled, he 
looped, he spun: he dived at the earth at a ter- 
rific speed, pulling out at the very last moment, 
zooming up and finishing with another loop... 

‘*A trifle left-wing-low, and a bit tail-heavy,’’ 
was his only comment at the end of ten minutes 
continuous stunting, which had brought the 
whole of the staff of the aerodrome out to watch 
him; for it was not often that Captain McIntyre 
treated them to such an exhibition of airman- 
ship as this. ‘‘I’ll get that altered, but, other- 
wise, she’s all right, I think. You can take her 
over now.’’ 

For the next quarter of an hour George thor- 
oughly enjoyed himself. The superiority in 
power of the Bristol over an Avro gave him an 
added sense of pleasure. He found her a little 
heavier on the controls, and, as his instructor 
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had warned him, he also found it necessary to 
‘hold her off’’ the ground much longer than the 
Avro when coming in to land. But he soon got 
the knack of it; and was delighted with himself 
in that he had successfully handled a real-full- 
blown-war-machine. 


CHAPTER XI 


Although it was now a week since Black Jude 
had been wounded, he was still suffering from 
intermittent bouts of fever which he seemed 
unable to shake off. He was restless and ill at 
ease: and at times he would relapse into a de- 
lirium. George was becoming seriously alarmed 
at the man’s condition, and had suggested to 
Norman the advisability of fetching a doctor. 

‘‘And give the whole show away!’’ returned 
the latter. ‘‘No! We can’t possibly do that.’’ 

‘‘What if the blighter goes and dies on us? 
the responsibility would be ours,’’ protested 
George. 

“‘Oh, he won’t peg out. He’s tough enough. 
This fever can’t last much longer. Anyhow, 
I'll be here to watch him.all day. Leave him to 
me. You’d better push off to the aerodrome or 
you'll be late. By the way, you might call round 
this evening on Murphy on your way back and 
ask him if he has got the name of the owner 
of that automobile.’ 

George departed. Norman busied himself 
about the camp. Towards five o’clock in the 


afternoon he looked in at the door of the shack. 
144 
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The patient was asleep and snoring stertor- 
ously. His self-constituted nurse sat down on 
the log stool outside the door, and began to peel 
potatoes against the evening meal. It was, how- 
ever, not long before he became conscious that 
Black Jude’s rhythmical snoring had died away, 
and that the man was talking to himself. 

‘Delirious again!’’ said Norman half aloud, 
DEA WSs Beis ok: 

He broke off and listened A word had caught 
his ear which brought him to his feet. Swiftly 
and noiselessly he crept into the shack. Reach- 
ing the bunk he squatted down beside it, his 
head on a level with Black Jude’s. 

In his previous ravings Black Jude had 
blurted out various disjointed remarks which 
when considered in relation to each other had 
left no doubt in the boys’ minds concerning the 
existence in their near neighborhood of the 
headquarters of a certain gang of bandits. But 
from the fragments of information so far ob- 
tained, they had been unable either to piece to- 
gether any connected account, or to form more 
than a very rough idea, of the identity or the 
activities of the law-breakers. But this morn- 
ing Black Jude was talking more calmly and 
coherently. Norman listened, all attention. The 
man was evidently under the delusion that he 
was in the company of some of his companions 
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in crime; and from the tone of his voice he 
seemed to be pleading his own case. 

‘All I’m asking is for a square deal,’’ he 
grumbled. ‘‘Youse guys’ud never ’a’ been ly- 
iug’ up in this tave now—snug as bugs in a rug 
—if it hadn’t been for me. Yuh’d never have 
found the track across Brown Tree Swamp... 
if it hadn’t been forme... Yuh couldn’t find 
it now if it weren’t for them lights as I rigged 
up for yer.... I want my money ... I want 
fair does. A bet’s abet. . . .’”? The man’s voice 
grew louder. ‘‘Yuh’re at the bottom of this, 
eurse you for a fat, ugly, miserly, misbegotten 
Jew! Yuh little town rat... .’’ 

A pause, 

‘“‘Yuh might need my help to get the swag 
back over Brown Tree Swamp o’ a night time. 
I’m the only one amongst yuh what can smell 
out the passage in the dark. Suppose the lights 
go wrong.... ! Suppose the current fails! 
.-.. D’yuhhearme? The lights go out I say. 
... Ho! Ho! Ha! Ha! I can see you flounder- 
ing in the sticky, oozing, belching slime... 
being sucked down in the dark .-. . squealing to 
the Saints for mercy . . . sliding down to hell! 
Ha! Ha! Every mother’s son o’ yuh!... 
Slowly suffocating in the mud... .’’ 

Black Jude whose delirious ramblings had 
been punctuated by short periods of silence, and 
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utterances so inarticulate that no sense could 
be made of them, ceased speaking, 

Norman’s ears had been strained to catch 
every word; and each consecutive outburst had 
been stored in his retentive memory. The weari- 
some vigil at the sick man’s bedside had brought 
its reward at last, and some definite informa- 
tion was now forthcoming concerning the band- 
its and Black Jude’s relations with them. Anxi- 
ously Norman waited for any more disclosures 
which might escape the fevered brain. The min- 
utes passed ... silence still. Crouching there 
beside the bunk, Norman’s body was getting un- 
comfortably cramped; yet he dared not move, 
lest the slightest noise should wake the man, or 
divert his thoughts into other channels. After 
a prolonged period of silence he was just about 
to abandon hope of gaining any further infor- 
mation, and was on the point of rising in order 
to relieve his aching limbs, when Black Jude, in 
a voice which hardly rose above a whisper, be- 
gan to speak again. 

“‘ Just yuh come across with my rightful share 
o’ the dough . . . right here and now; and I’ll 
take my oath I’ll meet you at the Broken Elm 
on Saturday. So ’elp me, Gawd, I will. Black 
Jude’s never gone back on his word yet as I 
knows of. Yuh hand me them thousand yellow 
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backs and I’m your man. ... I’m not one to 
play at double-crossing. .. .”’ 

There was silence once more: but these last 
sentences had set Norman’s blood racing in his 
veins. The gang was planning some ‘‘coup”’ for 
Saturday night. Here was a Heaven sent chance 
to get even with the bandits; to put a spoke in 
their wheel; possibly to round them up. Gosh! 
how wonderful that would be! Black Jude had 
betrayed the secret in his sleep. Now they could 
form a proper plan for the capture of the brig- 
ands. He and George would be the heroes of 
the hour! Norman’s imagination conjured up 
visions of a future triumph. Congratulations 

. acclamations from every side! 

In the meantime Black Jude was waking from 
his dreams. He was moving on his bunk and 
his eyes were opening. Norman sprang up and 
was standing by the bedside as the man peered 
at him from eyes hollow and bright with fever. 
For a few seconds he blinked owlishly at the boy 
bending over him: then recognition dawned 
upon his face. 

“Oh, it’s yuh kid?’’ he said, ‘‘I thought... 
I thought .. . well, it’s none of your darn busi- 
ness what I thought.’’ 

Norman smiled. ‘‘Are you feeling any bet- 
ter, Mister?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘Guess I’m O.K.’’ came the answer, and the 
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- speaker made an effort to sit up in bed. ‘‘Holy 
Moses, but my head’s rotating something 
chronic. Long Jim’s knife must have given me 
a harder knock than I reckoned.’’ He rubbed 
his shoulder ruefully, at the same time glancing 
suspiciously at Norman as if afraid of having 
said too much. But Norman pretended to have 
missed the significance of this last remark. 

““You keep still,’’? he advised, ‘‘the fever 
hasn’t left you yet. Stay where you are and 
you’ll feel better by and by. Here! Take 
some of this.’’ He handed the man a couple of 
aspirin tabloids. ‘‘And try to get to sleep.”’ 

Black Jude complied without protest. In a 
few minutes he was sleeping peacefully. 

It was with no little impatience that Norman 
awaited his friend’s return from the aerodrome 
that evening. He was bursting to impart his 
news to George. 

‘‘He’s gone into Toronto,’’ he reflected, 
‘‘He’ll be later than ever to-night, curse the 
luck!’’ 

Norman grew restless as time went on. 
George was late. Darkness had fallen half an 
hour ago. If he had been flying up till dusk he 
could scarcely reach the camp before 9:30, es- 
pecially as he would have gone to see the chauf- 
feur, Murphy. What a bore it was! Norman 
hated waiting. Should he walk as far as the 
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big grass ride and meet George? There was . 
so much to be discussed, plans to be arranged, 
details to be thought out; and so little time at 
their disposal. 

The gang were planning their coup for this 
very night: a few short hours from now. Nor- 
man’s impatience increased at the thought. He 
felt himself grow all hot and bothered. Sternly 
he rebuked himself, ‘‘Steady, you fool, keep 
calm. There’s not the slightest use in getting 
rattled.’’ Nevertheless, he could bear this en- 
forced idleness no longer; the moment came 
when, throwing discretion to the wind ... (he 
knew that he should not leave Black Jude... 
but Black Jude was still asleep and showed no 
signs of life . . . he could safely leave him for 
an hour or so .. .) he allowed his legs to carry 
him swiftly down the gully-bed. 

In a few minutes he had reached the spot 
where the trail led off to the westward towards 
the ride, 

He was on the point of leaving the river-bed 
and stepping into the woodland when he stopped 
dead and his body stiffened into the rigidity of 
amarble statue. What was that? The sound of 
a football, surely: the sound of metal striking 
against a stone or rock, followed by a muffled 
oath ... the voice of a man. Norman stood 
stock still. His first thought had been that 
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Black Jude was following him: but a fraction 
of a second later, that idea was put clean out 
of Court. The sound had not come from up the 
gully but from straight in front of him. George! 
Of course, it was George. His mind reacted to 
the new and comforting idea. His body lost its 
tension. How stupid of him to have been so 
startled . . . Really his nerves were beginning 
to play tricks with him: He must pull himself 
together. Of course it was George... he 
would hailhim . . . He was about to shout. But 
the words stuck in his throat. Some instinct 
stifled them at birth. 

From out the darkness of the woods, so dis- 
tinct that it could not have been more than 50 
yards distant, came a man’s voice. 

«Step out, bo, we ain’t got too much to spare, 
if we are to be there... on time to meet the 
Chief,’’ 

‘‘Tt’s all very fine!’’ grumbled a second voice. 
‘‘But, trudging for miles around the blinking 
forest on a ruddy wild-goose chase is gingering 
up that old wound o’ mine. Why the hell Long 
Jim has got it into his head that Black Jude is 
lying up in these parts, I’m danged if I know. 
He’s made a get-away to the City. Sure thing. 
Blast Long Jim, says I. Why couldn’t he make 
a proper job of it?’’ 
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‘“‘Tt’s very onusual that he misses with that 
knife o’ his,’’ said the other voice. 

‘‘T never known him mess it up before. You 
can most times safely bet your boots he’ll hit 
the bull’s eye plump. Why, I’ve seen him chuck 
an apple into the air and slice it clean in half 
before it hit the ground at ten yards range . 
Just a flick o’ the wrist and the thing’s dora 
Oh, he’s pretty nippy with the knife, is Long 
Jim \ ese 

‘‘Aye! It’s a dandy weapon rightly used. 
Deadly as a barker and no noise to draw atten- 
tion to yourself. But what do you say to call- 
ing a halt for a while? I feel I’d walk all the 
better for five minutes’ rest. This rock sure 
looks inviting to repose.’’ 

For the second time in the course of a few 
short minutes Norman’s heart stood still. The 
rock upon which the man proposed to sit and 
rest was the very one behind which he was try- 
ing to conceal himself. The moment he had first 
- heard the two strange voices in the wood he 
had doubled back into the river bed, and dived 
for shelter behind the big boulder in mid-stream, 
Lying prone on his stomach in the darkness, he 
had been able to overhear the men’s conversa- 
tion as they approached him, The first words 
which reached his ears quickly convinced him 
that he had stumbled across two more mem- 
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bers of the bandit gang, who had been sent out 
to scour the country for Black Jude; and fur- 
ther, that Black Jude’s recapture was con- 
sidered a matter of urgent importance by Long 
Jim and his companions. Long Jim had meant 
to kill Black Jude, but the latter had escaped. 
Moreover, the two newcomers were on their 
way to a conference summoned by the ‘‘Chief,.’’ 

Providence had been kind to Norman so far 
this evening. It had put some further items 
of information in his way. But would Provi- 
dence continue to be kind? Or would Fortune 
desert him and reveal his presence behind that 
all too-small boulder? He lay breathless: the 
least movement on his part might dislodge one 
of the countless little pebbles which littered the 
ground around him, and betray him. Should he 
be discovered, what sort of treatment could he 
expect from those two ruffians? They would 
hardly stand aside and let him go his way un- 
questioned. It was therefore with tremendous 
relief that he heard the first voice answering, 
‘‘Cut it out, bo. It’ll be time to think of resting 
when this job’s through. You gotta learn 
something yet ... which is that it don’t pay 
to be behind time or to disobey orders when they 
are initialed X.10.B. Come on!”’ 

The two men resumed their journey. Nor- 
man lay still until the sound of their footsteps 
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had died away. They had taken the eastward 
trail. 

Norman sat up, drew a deep breath and wiped 
away the perspiration which was streaming off 
his forehead and down his neck. 

‘‘Phew!’’ he exclaimed softly, ‘‘that was a 
narrow shave!’’ he had been within an ace of 
being caught that time. His thoughts turned to 
George. Thank the Lord George had gone to 
Toronto that evening and so was late in return- 
ing to the camp. He might easily have bumped 
into these two men... and then what would 
have happened? He shuddered at the thought 
of his friend falling into the hands of the re- 
doubtable Long Jim. 

And Black Jude! Things would have looked' 
ugly for Black Jude, had he been trailed up and 
captured. The gang was out after his blood. 
Norman wondered why. Perhaps he knew too 
much, and was becoming dangerous. The man 
was probably half-witted, and therefore untrust- 
worthy from his employer’s point of view. He 
had been engaged by the gang because he had 
been useful to them in that he knew a secret path 
over a swamp, a swamp which most likely 
formed a first line of defense to the bandits’ 
base of operations. 

The track across the swamp was marked by 
lights. . . . If the lights failed, onlv Black Jude 
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could find the track. ... Perhaps Black Jude 
had been trying to make capital out of his ex- 
clusive knowledge by demanding more money 
for his services than Rosenbaum was prepared 
to give him. Was Rosenbaum cashier to the 
firm, Norman wondered and could not help 
laughing at the fitness of such an arrangement. 
What was to be done? He and George must do . 
their utmost to induce Black Jude to give them 
particulars as to the locality of the base, the 
swamp, and the track that led across it ... and 
to give them the information at once. If he 
were to decline to divulge the secret of his own 
free will, or refused to be cajoled by threats to 
hand him over to the police, they must try to 
locate these places for themselves. There were 
certain clues to hand. They must look for a 
broken elm which lay on the edge of Brown Tree 
Swamp somewhere to the eastwards.... 
Such were the reflections which passed rap- 
idly through Norman’s mind as he leant back 
against the boulder, the friendly boulder that 
kept him hidden from the men that passed him 
in the night. But his reveries were rudely in- 
terrupted by yet another sound emerging from 
the woods to the westward. This time Nor- 
man’s heart leaped for joy. This was George, for 
sure. No one but George would be whistling the 
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opening bars of their old College song. Nor- 
man sprang forward to welcome his friend. 

‘‘Hello!’’? exclaimed the latter on catching 
sight of him, ‘‘What are you doing here? Why 
have you deserted your post? What’s hap- 
pened?’’ 

‘‘What’s happened, indeed! The devil of a 
lot has happened I can tell you. Quick, George, 
let’s beat it back to the camp and I’ll put you 
wise. Come along.”’ 

Norman caught his companion by the arm and 
literally dragged him up the gully. 

‘‘Hey! steady! protested George, ‘‘You’ll 
have me down in a minute.”’ 

They made good pace in the darkness, and 
soon reached the camp. 


CHAPTER XII 


‘“Now, before you start in,’’ said George, ‘‘I 
want to tell you something. I’ve seen Murphy. 
He’s sore as blazes.’’ 

‘‘Sore, why?’’ 

‘He very nearly got locked up for trying to 
kid the Municipal Authorities... .”’ 

‘‘Kidding? how do you mean?”’ 

“Tt was like this. Murphy went to the City 
Hall to ask for the name of the gentleman whose 
automobile Registration Number was OB. 
The number couldn’t be found. Murphy, I 
gather, got fresh, and made some caustic re- 
marks about their methods of filing. Finally 
the Head Clerk came along and swore that there 
wasn’t any such number in the country, and that 
he hadn’t time to fool around with a God- 
damned Irishman like Murphy. Murphy flared 
up and used such frightful language that they 
near as made no difference clapped him in the 
cells to cool his head.’’ 

‘‘Oh, ho!’’ exclaimed Norman, far more in- 


terested in the question of the number plate 
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than with the adventures of the chauffeur. ‘‘No 
such number in the country ... the car may 
be owned in the States. . . .”’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied George, ‘‘Murphy had them 
look up that as well. There’s no such number 
in the States.”’ 

“That’s funny, isn’t it? The only alterna- 
tive seems to be that our friends were carrying 
a false number plate.’’ 

‘‘Maybe they were,’’ acquiesced the other. 

‘‘Number or no number,’’ said Norman 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I’d know the whine of that en- 
gine anywhere... it’s fitted with a super- 
charger.”’ 

‘What make is it?’’ asked George. 

‘“‘Dunno. I didn’t recognize the bonnet, as I 
only caught a glimpse of it when it passed us 
on the road. But never mind that now. I’ve 
got something far more important to tell you. 
Black Jude has been talking in his sleep.’’ 

‘‘Has he, by gad? What has he let out? Any- 
thing particular?’’ 

“‘You bet! George, we may be just. in time to 
forestall a big coup which is to be engineered 
to-night by friend Long Jim and Co.’’ 

‘‘What are they up to to-night?’’ 

“That’s just what I don’t know. But listen 
while I tell you what I do know: then we wiil 
see what can be done.’’ 
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George sat in rapt attention while Norman 
recounted the events of the previous two hours. 
When it came to the telling of his encounter 
with the two men in the forest, George inter- 
rupted. 

‘‘Norman, you make me sick! You’re too 
damned impulsive. You’ll buy it one time, if 
you go on like that! Besides, you never ought 
to have left Black Jude... .”’ 

‘Oh, I know...’’ began Norman rather 
testily. 

‘‘All right, old chap! Get on with your 
story.’’ 

Norman continued his recital to the end. 
George sat silent for a while. Then he said: 

‘‘T’m not at all sure that you oughtn’t to have 
followed those two geezers, Norman. You 
might have found the Broken Elm. They were 
surely going that way.”’ 

‘*T thought of that myself. I rather wish I 
had. But I didn’t want to miss you, or leave 
Black Jude for long. Shall we try to trail them 
up now?”’ 

‘“‘No. It’s too latenow. Perhaps it’s just as 
well you didn’t go. They might have heard 
you if you’d got too near them, or you might 
have lost your bearings in the dark, or even 
bumped into some other members of the party. 
No! on the whole I’m glad you didn’t.”’ 
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“‘Yes, but haven’t we rather missed the mar- 
ket? How are we going to find this blessed 
swamp ?’’ 

‘¢We must pump Black Jude.’’ 

‘‘All rightt We can try that on to start 
with.’’ 

On entering the shack the boys found Black 
Jude awake, and, on the whole, better in health 
than he had been since he had been laid up in 
bed. He lay still and proffered no greeting to 
his visitors. George was the first to speak. 

‘“‘Say, Mister,’’ he began, ‘‘we’ve come to 
have a little serious talk with you.”’ 

Black Jude said nothing, but suspicion again 
dawned in his eyes. 

‘‘Mister, we want your help. .. .”’ 

Black Jude raised himself in bed, leaning his 
weight upon one elbow. He glowered at George. 

‘“What’s your game?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Black Jude .. .’’ began George. 

‘““Who told yuh my name’s Black Jude?’’ 
snapped the man. 

‘“‘Never mind,’’ replied George. ‘‘Hnough 
that I know it; never mind how or why.’’ 

The man mumbled something inarticulate and 
relapsed into silence. 

‘*You pass for an honest citizen, eh, Black 
Jude?’ 
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“See here, son, I don’t allow any man to cast 
aspersions on my character... .’’ 

‘‘Of course not! But your associations with 
that gang would require a deal of explanation 
if it came to the ears of the police!’’ 

‘““What gang? What the hell are yuh talking 
about?’’ blustered Black Jude. 

“*X.10.B.’’ The words rapped out like pis- 
tol shots. The effect on Black Jude was in- 
stantaneous. His face grew even grayer than 
before. His eyelids narrowed until his eyes 
were scarcely visible. He set his jaw; but his 
lips began to twitch. 

*‘T don’t know what you mean,’’ he exclaimed 
petulantly, *‘I swear I don’t. I... .-3% 
Who are yuh, anyway, and what do yuh want 
with me?’’ 

‘“We don’t mean you any harm, Black Jude. 
We only want your help; only just a little in- 
formation. ...If you’ll answer a few ques- 
tions, I think we can promise that your own 
part on the plot hatched by X.10.B. will be 
condoned by the Authorities. Us guys have got 
some pull with the big-wigs down in the City. 
NGwistell-meraste 

“*T tell yuh I don’t know nothing.’’ 

“Think again, Black Jude. What object can 
there be for you to try to shield the men who 
first of all tried to bilk you, and then tried to 
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kill you because you knew too much.about them? 
You know what’s coming to you if you do fall 
into their hands.’’ 

The man winced. 

“‘T don’t know nothing,’’ he repeated sullenly. 

‘‘Oh, come, be reasonable,’’ urged George, 
‘“‘consider your position. By sticking to this 
gang, you don’t stand to gain anything. On the 
contrary, it seems more than likely that they 
will do you in sooner or later . . . that is when 
they no longer need your services ...’’ The 
man was obviously impressed. ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ con- 
tinued George, enforcing his point, ‘‘they won’t 
think twice about sending you to join your an- 
cestors! Then, even if you do contrive to escape 
your friends, the police will rope you in, and 

. well, I leave the rest to your imagination.”’ 

George ceased speaking in order to let the 
effect of his words sink into Black Jude’s mind. 

‘““What do you want-to know?’’ muttered the 
man at last. ‘‘And what do I get out of it for 
spilling it to youse guys?’’ 

‘‘A free trip to some other part of Canada, 
or, if you prefer it, a passport to the States,” 
declared George, greatly daring. 

“T durst’nt. . . . I’d never get away with it. 
.». You don’t know X.10.B.”’ 

‘“Who is X.10.B.?’’ asked Norman. 

‘*Who is X.10.B.?’’ cried the man with a 
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hollow laugh, ‘‘Who is he, yuh say? I don’t 
know any more than you do, my little innocent! 
Nobody knows who he is. No one’s ever seen 
him that I knows of. He’s the big noise 0’ the 
Water-Snakes, that’s who he is! Don’t you cut 
across his path. That’s my advice to yuh; and 
it’s the best yuh ever had for nothing!’’ 

**So that’s the name of his gang!’’ cried’ 
George. ‘‘Who are they all?...’’ 

“‘Bloody snakes, the lot o’ them! I’ll get even 
with ’em yet. By holy smoke, I will!’’ 

‘Maybe we’ll be able to help you get your 


own back... .’? George was only too anxious 
to stimulate Black Jude’s budding scheme of 
vengeance. 


nel liipay em out. LIL... 

‘‘Look here, Black Jude!’’ cut in George with 
a note of authority in his voice, ‘‘there’s no use 
in lying there ranting against Long Jim and 
Company. Words won’t do them any harm. We 
know that the gang is planning some big job in 
the City of Toronto ... this very night.’’ 

“‘Oh, yuh know that too, do yuh?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, we do. What is this job?’’ 

“‘Dunno.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, youdo. What is it? Come on, out 
with it!’’ 

‘‘Dunno, I tell yuh. Honest Injun, [ don’t 
know.’’ Was the man lying or was he telling 
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the truth? There was a note of sincerity in his 
voice. - 

‘‘The Water-Snakes didn’t take you into 
their confidence, I suppose,’’ suggested Norman. 

‘“‘You’re right, young man, they did not. 
Ain’t exactly my department, anyway.’’ 

‘‘Oh, what is your particular department?’’ 

‘‘Oh, you go to hell!’’ 

‘‘To lead the boys across the swamp to their 
lair, that’s it, isn’t it, Black Jude?’’ asked 
George quietly. 

Again the man looked startled. 

‘¢Since you know so much already, what’s the 
use of asking me? My opinion is that you kids 
know more than’s good for you already. Too 
much knowledge isn’t healthy.’’ 

The old sullen expression reappeared on 
Black Jude’s face. Norman was quick to ap- 
preciate this, and immediately changed the line 
of attack. 

‘“‘See here, Black Jude.... We are out 
against Long Jim and so are you. You’ve got 
a score to wipe off against him; so have we. 
Why not combine forces? It seems the best way, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

Black Jude gazed hard at Norman, but he did 
not speak. Norman went on. 

‘We know that there is something doing in 
Toronto to-night. . . . We also know that you 
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were given orders to be at the rendezvous by the 
Broken Elm at midnight... .’’ 

Black Jude started up: he was about to speak 
when Norman cut in. 

‘‘Are you going to keep your date?”’ 

Black Jude did not answer immediately. He 
appeared to be considering the matter. Sud- 
denly his face assumed a horrible leer. 

‘“What if I do?’”’ he growled at last. 

‘*Will you take us along with you? We want 
to get Long Jim and Rosenbaum. I guess that 
whatever they are up to, they’ll try to make a 
getaway to their hiding place across their 
swamp. We might catch them at an awkward 
moment, red-handed as it were. You take us 
to the Broken Elm, and we’ll stand by you when 
it comes to counting up the cost. Is that a bet?’’ 

Black Jude uttered a raucous and unpleasant 
laugh. 

‘Ha! ha! and what do youse guys think you 
can do against them thugs? Ha! ha! D’yuh 
think they’re going to let themselves be held 
up and come along quietly for a couple 0’ babes 
like yuh? Yuh make me smile! Yuh don’t 
know what you’re up against... not by a 
long chalk.’’ 

‘We can get help,’’ said George. 

‘“‘The police, eh?’ 

George said nothing. 
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‘‘T won’t have no truck with cops,’’ declared 
Black Jude. ‘‘I gotta kind 0’ prejudice against 
the breed. I can get back at Rosenbaum without 
their help or yours.’’ 

George and. Norman looked at each other. 
Long Jim had not been far wrong in his esti- 
mate of Black Jude; he certainly was ‘‘balmy.”’ 

‘¢ And how do you think that you, a wounded 
man, are going to hold up this lot single-handed, 
when, a few moments ago, you told us that it 
couldn’t be done?’’ 

“¢*Cos I know how to do it, and yuh don’t.”’ 

As he spoke, Black Jude’s expression 
changed. If ever murder looked out of a man’s 
eye it stared out now from his. Those eyes be- 
trayed the maniac. The boys felt a horror of 
the man. 

‘‘Yes!’? came a hoarse whisper. ‘‘I guess I 
know how to fix them!’’ 

A pause. Black Jude stared fixedly in front 
of him, His lips moved, but no sound came. 

‘“‘How ... ? what ... what do you mean?’”? 
began Norman, momentarily at a loss for words. 

The man appeared not to have heard the ques- 
tion. He sat up in bed, still muttering to him- 
self. A white foam began to gather at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

‘‘Aye! I’ll be there at midnight ... by the 
Broken Elm! Ave. Long Jim! Aye, Rosen- 
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baum! I’ll be right there, ye sneaking curs! 
Yuh’ve yet to reckon with Black Jude. I’ll be 
there in time to meet the boys! Rob the Bank 
of Canada! Ha! ha! Maybe you will, but this 
time you won’t get away with it. Yuh tried to 
cross me, blast the lot of yuh! Now my turn’s 
coming. Ah! I can hear yuh squealing... 
screaming for mercy ... slithering down to 
hell... I’m coming... coming now.. .’’ 

The two boys looked at each other in alarm. 

“‘He’s stark staring mad!’’ whispered 
George. ‘‘What are we going todo... ?’ 

He broke off. Black Jude was getting out of 
bed: unsteadily he rose to his feet and stood up- 
right, swaying from side to side. He put out 
one hand and clutched at the bunk for support, 
the other he pressed to his forehead. 

“‘Tt’s dark, devilish dark!’’ he muttered, 
‘‘The moon’ll soon be rising. It’ll be lighter 

then. There’s work for Black Jude this night !’’ 
' He shivered. ‘‘Cold, darned cold.... A tot 
He ag 1 Pergo 

He stooped and fumbled beneath the blankets : 
from under them he pulledakeg ofrum. George 
made as though to step forward and grab the 
man’s arm, but Norman drew him back. 

‘‘Let him be! Let him alone!’’ he urged. 
George abandoned his intention, Black Jude 
put the jar to his lips and drank long and deep. 
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He smacked his lips, shook his head, and then 
replaced the keg beneath the blankets. He 
seemed quite oblivious of the presence of the 
two boys who sat watching him in silence. 

‘““That’s the stuff to give the troops!’’ he mur- 
mured with evident satisfaction: and proceeded 
to pull on his jacket and his boots. Then, with- 
out further ado, he lurched towards the door, 
pulled it open, and plunged into the outer dark- 
ness. 

‘¢After him!’’ cried Norman, starting off in 
pursuit. . 

Black Jude was easy to follow as he crashed 
through the undergrowth and down into the 
river-bed. The boys kept him at a respectful 
distance: they were whispering rapidly and 
earnestly together as they went. The crisis was 
upon them: it had arrived with unexpected 
swiftness. The National Bank of Canada was 
to be robbed that night. It was now 10 p.m. | 
Could anything be done to prevent the robbery? 
They were discussing what had best be done. 

‘“We’ll have to divide forces,’’ said George. 
‘You make for the city and go straight to the 
police’ s4-,7? 

‘‘And you?”?’ 

‘‘T’ll stick to Black Jude. He may be making 
for the Broken Elm. I guess he is. He’s seeing 
red just now... .”’ 
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“‘T don’t like it, George. This lunatic might 
lead you into an awful mess. You might get 
shot up, or anything... .”’ 

‘““We’ll have to take a chance on that. We 
don’t know where the swamp is, or the way to 
the bandits’ headquarters. Our only chance of 
finding them is to follow Black Jude now.”’’ 

By this time they had reached the point where 
the east and west track crossed the river-bed. 
Black Jude turned left-handed up the eastward 
path. He was traveling slowly, and his steps 
were heavy and uncertain; he walked like a 
drunken man, a fact which allowed the two boys 
a few minutes’ respite in which to confer at the 
parting of the ways. 

‘‘Beat it for Toronto, boy, as hard as you can 
lick. You may be in time to stop the robbery, 
or to warn the police in time for them to catch 
the robbers on the job. You may be too late, 
in which case... rush right back here, and 
bring a police patrol with you. It’ll take the 
raiders some time to make the Broken Elm. 
Dollar bills and bullion is mighty heavy stuff to 
earry! I don’t know what I’ll do: it depends 
what happens. If I can, I’ll meet you here: if 
not, I’ll most likely be at the Broken Elm. So 
you carry on from here.’’ 

‘“‘But how? I don’t know the way,’’ objected 
Norman. 
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“Tm going to lay a trail of pebbles. I’ll put 
three stones in line .. . a big one at the head, 
giving the direction which I have taken. I’ll 
drop them every fifty yards and you can spot 
them with your flash lamp... .’’ 

‘Good man, good idea. . . .”’ 

‘“‘Tf Black Jude leads me to the Broken Elm, 
I'll stay right there. You come on by the trail. 
If he doesn’t, I’ll meet you here, see? We’re 
gambling on Black Jude. It’s the only thing to 
do, that I can see. Now I must get after him 

. and you must fly. So long, old man.’’ 

Norman raced off towards Toronto. George 
stooped to fill his pockets with white stones 
from the river-bed, and turned in pursuit of 
Black Jude. 


CHAPTER XIII 


It was close on midnight. Police Constable 
Dodd walked slowly up his beat. As he neared 
the end of King Street, he flashed his lantern 
across the side entrance of the National Bank 
of Canada. He felt the doors, according to his 
wont, in order to assure himself that they were 
safely and securely closed. All seemed as usual 
to-night. The Constable passed on. He reached 
the junction of King Street and Yonge Street. 
Here he paused, looked round about, then 
turned off to the left, and continued on his way 
along the main thoroughfare. 

No sooner had the sound of his footsteps died 
away than there emerged from an alley-way, 
running into King Street almost opposite the 
Bank, three muffled figures. The trio, their hats 
drawn over their eyes, scarves protecting the 
lower portions of their faces, would, undoubt- 
edly, have excited the interest of Constable 
Dodd, had the latter seen them. But Fate had 
ordered otherwise, and had lured the worthy 
Constable down Yonge Street, serenely un- 


aware of the proximity of his three fellow 
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Zitizens, who had, for some time past, been 
waiting for him to come and go. Indeed, his 
disappearance from view seemed to galvanize 
them into action. Silently, on rubber heels, 
they moved, as by preconcerted plan, across 
the street. They made straight for the side 
entrance of the Bank: all three stepped up 
beneath the portico and flattened themselves 
against the door. One of them gave a sharp 
double tap upon the woodwork. Instantly the 
door swung back on its hinges, but for a few 
inches only. | 

‘‘Names!’’ came a whisper from inside. 

““Jake.”’ 

‘“Pete.’’ 

“‘Larry.’’ Answered each in turn. 

The door opened wider: all three slipped in- 
side. The door shut. 

Had any casual observer been present to note 
the movements of these three men, his curiosity 
might have been further aroused when, a few - 
seconds later, two more men similarly muffled 
stepped briskly round the corner from Yonge 
Street, and also came to a halt under the portico 
of the Bank. Again a double tap could have 
been heard, and, as before, the quick question 
and answers were whispered ... 

“*O’Sullivan.”’ 

‘Darley Dick.”? 
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Within the entrance hall stood seven men. 
Dimly only could they distinguish each other 
in the obscurity. The sole illumination was fur- 
nished by the reflection of a beam of electric 
light which flowed through the door leading to 
the main portion of the building. The five new- 
comers stood ranged against the wall. Facing 
them stood two other men, both so heavily 
masked that it was impossible to recognize their 
features. One of them spoke: there was in his 
voice that quality of tone which commands 
obedience. 

‘“Jake, you will stay here with Hogan.’’ He 
indicated his companion, ‘‘and guard this door 
which will be used as an exit in case of emer- 
gency. The burglar alarms are cut, so that you 
can move freely and without fear. The re- 
mainder will follow me. O/’Sullivan, there is 
your apparatus, the others will help you carry 
it down.’’ He pointed to a large wooden crate 
standing in a corner of the lobby. Stenciled in 
black letters across the lid of the crate was the 
inscription: 

JOHN BROWN—CATERER 
TORONTO and MONTREAL 


‘“‘Just open the lid, you men, and you will 
find a tray containing crockery,’’ continued the 
masked man, who had introduced himself as 
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No. 7. ‘Lift the tray out, and lay it on the 
floor.”’ 

The innocent looking case of supposed erock- 
ery contained nothing but a shallow tray of 
china cups and plates. Beneath the tray lay, 
snugly fitted into wooden slots, a metal instru- 
ment of curious.and intricate design. Carefully 
they lifted it out. 

‘‘Now just a word before we start, lads.’’ 
said No. 7, ‘‘I guess you know the dope. You 
know X.10.B. by now; and you know his meth- 
ods. The Chief is mighty keen that this job 
should be put through good and quick. O’Sul- 
livan, you’re here to blow out the timing-gear 
of the safe deposit lock. This apparatus here, 
is anew kind of toy. It’s guaranteed to do the 
trick. All the Chief wants out of the vault is a 
certain piece of paper. We’ve gotta get it for 
him, see? If we get away with it, you boys can 
help yourselves to all the rest . . . as much as 
you can handle. But... the instant I find 
those papers, we clear out. Get me? Now, no 
damned foolery! If we make a bosh of it, waal, 
I guess you know what’s coming to you all from 
the Chief himself, if not from the cops. Come 
on!”? 

Jake and Hogan took up their positions on 
either side of the street door. The remaining 
four men followed their leader across the hall. 
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‘Dne by one, the black silhouettes slipped across 
the patch of light, through the open doorway, 
and vanished into the interior of the bank. 
Quickly they passed behind the counter. Dar- 
ley Dick sniffed at the air. A faint but sickly 
odor attacked the nostrils. 

‘‘Chloroform!’’ he whispered to the man be- 
hind him. ‘‘Wonder who’s been put to sleep. 
Old man X.10.B. is sure thorough in his prep- 
arations!’’ 

They were passing the Paying Teller’s cage. 
A fleeting glimpse into the compartment re- 
vealed three bodies lying side by side, bound 
and motionless. - 

‘‘Look at here!’’ ejaculated Darley Dick jerk- 
ing his thumb in the direction of the recum- 
bent forms. 

‘‘Night watchman and his mates, I reckon,’’ 
rejoined the other, ‘‘pore mutts! gives me the 
creeps to see ’em. Say, mate, I don’t exactly 
relish this kind of job. Too much darned mys- 
tery about these Water-Snakes for my liking!’’ 

‘‘The pay’s O.K.’’ put in the other. 

“Pay! Hell! Give me a straightforward 
bit of crib-cracking, and I’m with you. But 
operating for these guys disturbs my peace of 
mind.”’ 

‘‘Quit jabbering, you two,’’ came the leader’s 
sharp order. ‘‘Plenty of time for bucking after- 
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wards ... and don’t let me hear any more of 
that line of dope from you, Dick. We’ve got a 
special way of dealing with nervous cases. 
Bring that gadget here.’’ 

‘The men were now in the vault below the main 
office. They had entered the corridor which sur- 
rounded the solid steel walls of the safe. 

‘‘Now, O’Sullivan, get to work and do your 
damnedest,’’ ordered No. 7. 

The man addressed, with the aid of his mate, 
set about his preparation with ail the deftness 
of long practice. It was not long before he had 
made an incision in the steel plating large 
enough to take the charge of high explosive 
which was to wreck the timing-gear that con- 
trolled the opening and closing of. the bolts 
which held the vast round door in place. 

The charge inserted and tamped down the 
man set the fuse and gave the signal. All seven 
took refuge round the corner of the safe, await- 
ing the explosion. A dull roar followed by a 
violent trembling like an earthquake shock... 
a blast of air ...a cloud of dust ... and the 
men rushed forward to find a gaping hole in the 
center of the door. A few seconds later the 
safe stood open and accessible. 

‘¢Good work!’’ exclaimed No. 7. ‘‘O’Sullivan, 
slip upstairs again with that blower and put 
it back in its place. It’s a neat little toy. We 
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may want it again some day. I’ll send for the 
crate to-morrow. No noise, please.’’ 

The two men hastened to obey orders and 
_ retired upstairs. No. 7 and his two subordi- 
nates entered the safe. 

The entire wall space of the safe deposit room 
was occupied with row upon row of small steel 
boxes about two feet long by one foot high. 
Each of them was numbered, and each secured 
by a patent lock. 

No. 7 paused for a moment in the center of 
the room. From an inner pocket of his coat he 
produced a note book. 

‘‘Tt’s one of these numbers,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s 
the nearest we could get. Mark them as I read 
them out. Ready? 2011. 1075, 42. 106. 128. 79. 
3120. 86. 99. 110. Got them?’’ 

‘Aye! aye!’’ whispered Larry. 

““Good.’’ No. 7 produced a bunch of keys 
from his pocket. ‘‘Let’s try 42 first. It’s ten to 
one against us!’’ While he was speaking, he 
applied one of his keys to the lock of the box. 
The lock turned instantly. 

‘“‘The Chief made no mistake about the master 
key,’’ he murmured in tones of satisfaction, and 
proceeded to examine the contents of the box. 
About a dozen neatly folded bundles of paper 
confronted him, each bundle held together by 
an elastic band. A cursory glance showed him 
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that he had drawn a blank. He proceeded to a 
second box, a third, a fourth, fifth and sixth, 
opening them at random. But the documents 
which he found apparently bore no relation to 
the object of his mission. Rapidly he continued 
his search, till eight empty boxes gaped at him, 
their contents strewed about the floor. 

Valuable time was slipping by. The other 
two men had already filled four sacks with 
bonds and bills, and stood by waiting for their 
leader to give the word to leave the vault. They 
were becoming-impatient and already they had 
started grumbling to each other. 

‘‘Gawd, rot this blasted document!’’ growled 
Pete. ‘‘We’ll spoil a good night’s work if we 
don’t beat it quick.’’ 

‘“‘Aye! We’ve been here long enough, I 
guess!’’ 

No. 7, busy at the boxes, was by no means 
unaware of his subordinates’ growing restless- 
ness. He himself was, if the truth were known, 
beginning to feel the first pangs of uneasiness. 
The automobiles would be outside in the street 
by now; and, in spite of the fact that they were 
disguised as taxicabs, so as to excite the mini- 
mum of attention, it would not do to keep them 
hanging about too long in the vicinity of the 
Bank. 

It was only when he reached the last box but 
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one that he sprang to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of relief . . . a large envelope in his hand. 

‘‘Here we are! Thank the Lord! Now, boys, 
beat it!’ 

Snatching up the sacks of spoil they turned 
towards the door. As they did so, there came a 
soft whistle from the top of the stairs. 

The whistle which was a prearranged signal 
of danger brought the raiders to a standstill. 
For two seconds there was a deadly silence; 
then orders rapped out from No. 7. 

“To the street door . . . double up!”’ 

He leaped up the stairs and raced across the 
main hall to the entrance lobby. The other two 
followed more slowly after him, hampered with 
the heavy sacks. 

‘‘What’s up?’’ asked the leader as he joined 
his companions, waiting anxiously above. 

‘A police car has pulled up about twenty 
yards from the main entrance on Yonge Street, 
and another at the corner of King Street. About 
half a dozen cops in each. .. .’’ 

‘‘Hell!’’ swore No.7. ‘‘Somebody’s blabbed. 
We'll settle that later. We’re cornered here, 
good and proper! We’ll have to fight for it. 
O’Sullivan, Pete and Larry, you beat it west up 
King Street. Take a sack each. Fergusson 
will be on the cross roads two blocks away wait- 
ing to pick you up. Hogan will stick as close to 
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me as possible, so as to take over this envelope 

in case I get laid out. The remainder follow me 

as well. Bailey will pick us up on Yonge Street. . 
Pull your guns and shoot to kill. We’ve got 

to break through the police. Shoot to kill, I 

say. It’s your only chance. We’re for it any- 

way, if we get caught. Make for the Broken 

Elm, all of you. Ready?’’? He jerked the door 

open. ‘‘Go!’’ 


e 


CHAPTER XIV 


With a parting wave of his hand, Norman 
turned and sped down the path towards the ride. 
It was pitch dark beneath the trees, and on sev- 
eral occasions, in his haste, he lost the track; 
tripping over roots and stones, or running into 
the stunted shrub which flanked the trail. Once, 
at a right angled turn, he missed the pathway 
altogether and plunging into the undergrowth 
fell headlong into a bramble bush. The thorns 
scored his face and hands and knees as he picked 
himself up, and tore his clothes as he wrenched 
himself free. 

At last he reached the ride, where the going 
was easier. Norman had always been a strong 
runner, but racing against time across country 
in the dark proved a severe test. His breath 
was coming in short gasps: and his legs were 
tiring, so that, when he reached the main road, 
he was constrained to stop and rest. But not 
for long. The fear of being too late was grow- 
ing into a panic. So much depended upon his 
reaching Police Headquarters with the least 


possible delay. He looked up the road in the 
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hopes of seeing some vehicle approaching from 
which he could obtain a lift into the town. 
There was nothing in sight. It was after 11 
p.m., and there would be little traffic at this time 
of night. He pelted on, alternately in quick 
and double time down the hard high road to- 
wards the City. The lights of the town shone 
out in front of him, but they seemed to remain 
obstinately distant as a mirage. To his dis- 
tracted brain they seemed to recoil before him 
as he approached. Four miles still to go. 
Would he ever make the town in time. Me- 
chanically he plodded on. Despair was over- 
taking him when he became conscious of a noise 
behind him. He stopped and looked back. 
‘Down the center of the road, were advancing 
the twin headlights of an automobile. He 
stepped into the middle of the road and waved 
his arms above his head. 

With a grinding of the brakes, the car pulled 
up beside him. 

“What in the name of Glory do you think you 
are doing?” exclaimed an irate voice from the 
driver’s seat. “If you are contemplating sui- 
cide, I’ve no wish to act as agent in your case. 
What’s the matter with you anyway?” 

Norman walked up to the driver’s side. 

“Sorry, Mister,” he began, his words com- 
ing between great sobs for breath, “can you 
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give me a lift to Toronto? I’ve about run my- 
self out.’’ 

‘‘Should say you had! What’s your hurry? 
You look as if you’ve murdered someone... 
streaming with blood like that!’’ 

Norman looked at his hands. They were 
black with blood stains. He put his hand to 
his face and felt the crusted blood upon his 
cheeks. How to explain his position to this 
stranger? An inspiration came to him. 

‘‘Had an accident, Sir. Burst a tire... 
ran off the road and overturned,’’ he panted, 
‘‘Wriend of mine hurt .. . running for a doe 
jl oe re 

“‘Oh,I see. Jumpin. I[’ll run you into town 
inno time. Not badly hurt, your pal, I hope.” 

‘“No, Sir, not badly, really. Thank you.’’ 

Norman flung himself into the seat next to 
the driver. The next minute they were tearing 
down the road towards the City. 

‘“Where do you want to go?’’ asked the 
stranger. 

“Tf you’ll drop me by the first taxicab we 
pass, I’ll be very grateful.’’ 

‘‘That’s easy! Don’tthankme. You’d have 
done the same for me, I guess.”’ 

A taxi, which Norman had found on the out- 
skirts of the City brought him with all speed 
to Police Headquarters. He ran up the stairs 
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into the vestibule taking three steps at a time. 
The hall was empty. Norman looked round 
hurriedly. On the left was a door, inscribed in 
white paint ‘‘Inspector, Private.’? He battered 
on the door and waited. No answer came. He 
knocked again, at the same time glancing round 
for any other indication as to the whereabouts 
of the officers on duty. Just then the sound of 
heavy footsteps from within the Inspector’s 
room could be heard. Slowly they approached 
the door. The key turned in the lock and the 
door stood open. On the threshold appeared a 
man, huge in stature and in bulk, imposing in 
his uniform. He stood squarely in the door- 
way regarding Norman with an air of mingled 
indignation and disdain. He hitched his 
thumbs into the belt of his tunic, inclined his 
head slightly to one side, and drawled. 

‘‘Waal, kid, what’s your trouble? Run away 
from home? Geta rousting from your Dad, or 
what?’’ ! 

Norman’s blood-stained face and hands and 
his generally disheveled appearance certainly 
afforded some grounds for the Police Con- 
stable’s conjecture. He was-a disreputable 
looking object. But Norman felt that he had 
no time to go into explanations, and was quite 
unconscious of his torn clothing and wild looks. 

‘‘Turn out the police!’’ he burst out, ‘‘they 
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are going to rob the Bank. You must give the 
alarm at once.’’ 

‘Turn out the police! Give the alarm! Rob 
the Bank! What Bank? Who’s going to rob 
the Bank?’’ The stolid Constable was not eas- 
ily to be moved, ‘‘What’s all this blather 
about?’ 

“The National Bank of Canada,’’ cried Nor- 
man. ‘‘They may be at it now... ,’’ 

‘“Who may be at it now?’’ 

““The Gang.’’ 

‘‘What Gang?”’ 

Se Rdorrinow.. . 3°’ 

‘““Of course you don’t know!’’ The Con- 
stable became more ponderous than ever. ‘‘See 
here my lad, don’t think you can come boosting 
in here with a cock-and-bull story at this time 
of night and get away with it. I don’t know 
what you think your game is, but you can’t put 
that sort of thing over onme. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself at your age. Clear off 
back to bed, or you’Ill find yourself in the lockup, 
See?’’ 

The majesty of the law was ruffled. 

The last thing that Norman had calculated for 
was that any doubt should be cast upon his good 
faith. Whilst the Constable had been speak- 
ing, he had been thinking rapidly. It was a 
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waste of time to argue with this man. He 
changed his tactics and said quietly. 

‘‘Listen, Officer, will you take me to the Chief 
Inspector on duty? I can prove everything I 
gay, and there’s no time to be lost. Think! If 
the Bank were robbed and the crime could have 
been prevented, but for your refusal to act upon 
my information how would it go with you if it 
came to an inquiry?’’ 

The Policeman remained silent. He frowned, 
and rubbed his chin thoughtfully. Then he 
gave a hitch to his trousers, preparatory to put- 
ting his body in motion, slewed round, and re- 
tired into the room. 

‘‘Come inside,’’ he commanded curtly. 

Norman obeyed. The Constable stepped 
across to his desk and established himself upon 
a high stool in front of it. 

‘‘T’ll take your name and particulars,’’ he 
said, gazing long and hard at a collection of pro- 
formas standing in a paper holder on the desk. 
Deliberately he selected some half dozen forms, 
and proceeded leisurely to examine the printed 
type upon them, licking his finger as he turned 
them over one by one. ‘‘Fill in this form,’’ he 
said at last. 

To Norman, whose patience was now com- 
pletely exhausted, this was the last straw. 
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“Oh, Lord!” he exploded, ‘‘can’t you cut out 
red tape just for once? We'll be too late... !” 

The Constable frowned his disapproval. 

“The regulations must be adhered to,” he 
announced with magnificent solemnity. 

There was nothing for it but for Norman to 
fill in the form, and, with the loss of a precious 
ten minutes, he at last found himself facing the 
Chief Inspector in his room upstairs. 

“All right, Constable, you can go,” said that 
functionary to his subordinate, after he had run 
his eye over the form placed before him, and 
had given Norman a quick inquiring glance. 
“Leave this young fellow to me.” 

‘The Constable departed with unhurried dig- 
nity. 

“Now, what’s the dope?” 

Norman, in as few words as possible, told his 
story. The Inspector leaned back in his chair, 
his elbows resting on its arms, and his finger 
tips joined in front of his face. He watched 
the boy intently. Norman finished breath- 
lessly .. . 

‘*Mr. Inspector, Sir. I swear it is the truth 
I’ve told you. You must act at once... .” 

The Inspector did not reply. 

“Ts there anybody in this town who could 
islentify you?” he asked. 
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‘‘Yes, Mr. Renton. But is there time for 
that?’’ 

“‘T know Mr. Renton.’’ He picked up the 
telephone and spoke. ‘‘Get me Mr. George 
Renton on the telephone. It’s urgent!’’ 

‘‘Mr. Renton doesn’t know anything about 
this business,’’ put in Norman nervously, while 
the Inspector waited for his connection. ‘‘He 
thinks that George and I are out camping in 
the woods... .”’ 

His words were cut short. 

‘‘Ts that you Mr. Renton?’’ asked the Inspec- 
tor, speaking into the instrument. ‘‘Sorry to 
bother you so late. I just wanted to know 
whether you have a lad staying with you named 
Marshall ... You have, thank you... Oh, 
no! nothing wrong... yes, camping in the 
woods ... only for purposes of identification. 
We’re looking foraman. Maybe he’s lying up 
somewhere there. Your boys were seen by 
some of my men. Right! Good-night, Mr. 
Renton. Much obliged to you.’’ 

He hung up the receiver. 

‘‘Marshall, I’m going to take a chance, and 
act on what you say. Sit down and wait.”’ 

He again took up the telephone and issued a 
series of orders. 

‘*Yes, that’s right,’’ he concluded, ‘‘two police 
cars to approach the main entrance of the Bank 
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on Yonge Street from the North and South 
respectively. Four men to each, exclusive of 
the drivers. How soon can you get there? 
Twenty minutes. Right! At 12.35 a.m., then. 
See that you’re on time. Sergeant Jones will 
pick me up here. Good-by.’’ 

He turned to Norman, ‘‘You’d better stop 
right here in my office young man, and wait my 
return. Whichever way this night’s business 
turns out, I guess I shall want you in the morn- 
ing.” 

Norman did not relish this idea at all. 

‘“Can’t I come with you, Sir?’’ he pleaded. 

“Tt won’t be any kind of a picnic if your story 
isetine,’” 

‘‘T know that, Sir,’’ answered the boy, ‘‘but 
let me come all the same. Icanuseagun... 
and I might be useful in identifying the raiders. 
I’ve seen four of them already, and, if they get 
away I could act as guide through the woods.’’ 

So well did Norman plead his cause that the 
Inspector at last consented to allow him to ac- 
company the Police Patrol. When the automo- 
bile pulled up at the door Norman took his 
place in the back seat. 

At 12.35 a.m., precisely the two police cars 
pulled up at the point agreed upon. The Police 
Officers jumped on to the sidewalk and stood 
ready, revolvers in hand awaiting the orders of 
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the chief inspector. The latter.cast a quick 
glance over the exterior of the Bank building. 
There was nothing to indicate that anything 
abnormal was afoot. Under the are lights the 
vast pile looked somber and _ redoubtable. 
Surely it was madness to attempt to break into 
this solid mass of masonry, the only possible 
points of access to which were protected by 
every device born of modern ingenuity! So 
thought the Chief Inspector, and silently up- 
braided himself for having been lured out 
against his better judgment by this brat of a 
boy. What a fool he would look in the morn- 
ing! However, as he was there, he might as 
well look round. He was about to order an 
advance on the main entrance when his atten- 
tion was suddenly distracted by the sound of 
movement in King Street. Out of the side en« 
trance of the Bank had darted four dark fig- 
ures. Keeping well-under the shadow of the 
houses. They raced up the sidewalk to the 
eastward. The Inspector leaped forward. 

‘‘After ’em!’’? he yelled, ‘‘Shoot! men, 
shoot!’ 

Followed by his four subordinates, he dashed 
down the street, firing off his revolver at the 
backs of the retreating raiders. But the run- 
aways had acquired a good start. The long 
range and the indifferent light made accurate 
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marksmanship difficult. One man was seen to 
falter, but he recovered himself, and all four 
disappeared round the corner of the next block. 
The police followed, and the sound of a heavy 
fusillade reached Norman’s ears as he crouched 
in the bottom of the car where he had been or- 
dered to remain. 

The above events had taken place in a very 
short space of time, and it was only as the last 
policeman was lost to view that the second pa- 
trol rounded the corner of King Street, coming 
up as fast as their legs would carry them, to 
the assistance of their comrades. 

Norman waived them forward. ‘‘First to the 
right,’? he shouted. The men ran on. No 
sooner had they passed the side door of the 
Bank than three more figures appeared on the 
threshold and fired point blank at the police. 
Bang! Bang! Bang! Three guns spoke. Two 
policemen fell. The remaining pair turned in 
their tracks and returned the fire. One bandit 
dropped and lay writhing in the middle of the 
road, the others bolted towards Yonge Street. 
They were making straight for Norman who 
sat spellbound in the car. 

Now the bandits were but twenty yards away 
from him. Here was his chance! He must 
do something to help. He pulled himself to- 
gether for the effort. Raising himself on one 
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knee, he took deliberate aim at one of the men 
with his revolver. But in the excitement of 
the moment, his heart was thumping madly; 
and his hand was shaking. .. . The revolver 
threw high above the mark. The foremost of 
the men had seen the tongue of flame. Without 
pausing in his stride he threw up his arm: his 
gun flashed out. Norman had seen the move- 
ment. Instinctively he ducked. It was in the 
nick of time. A bullet crashed through the 
wind screen; another tore away a fragment of 
the wood work just above his head. 

Two more shots rang out... another two 
. .. then no sound but the pattering of feet. 

For the boy to recover himself and to jump 
out of the car on to the road, was a matter of a 
few seconds, but in these few seconds, the duel 
between the police and the criminal had been 
fought out. Within a few yards of the car lay 
one of the Constables, his limbs sprawling at 
odd angles, half on, half off the pavement, his 
head dangling in the gutter. Beside him sat 
the other officer, squatting cross-legged on the 
ground, his head bowed upon his chest, and his 
hands clasped tightly to his stomach. 

Norman turned to look the other way. The 
two surviving bandits had reached the end of 
King Street. As they did so, a taxicab came in 
sight, advancing slowly along Yonge Street 
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from behind the corner of the Bank building. 
Quick as lightning the two men sprang onto the 
running board and the prowling cab dashed for- 
ward. The taxi driver was a confederate. The 
men were making their escape! Up went Nor- 
man’s gun: there was no time for taking aim. 
Twice he fired in rapid succession. Came a 
crash as his first shot smashed the window of 
the cab: and, as the driver flung in his second 
gear and the vehicle disappeared from view be- 
hind the houses, Norman thought he heard a 
yell of pain. He dashed to the end of the street. 
By now the cab was a hundred yards or so 
away; but to the boy’s ears came that curious 
whine which was associated in his memory 
with the engine of the automobile driven by 
Lord Jim. And... were his eyes playing 
tricks with him, or did he distinguish on the 
number plate of the swiftly retreating cab the 
magic number X.10.B. ... ? 

Two of the bandits had got away. The first 
police patrol had followed the Inspector in 
pursuit of the first four men to slip out of the 
Bank. The second patrol had been put out of 
action, two of them ambushed, the remainder 
shot down in a running fight. Norman was left 
alone in possession of the field. There was no 
one in sight. He looked up Yonge Street. 
There, two hundred yards away stood the sec- 
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ond patrol’s motor-car. The driver was still 
at the wheel. Then why . .. why had he made 
no move to help? Was the man blind or deaf? 

‘<i! Hi!’’ shouted Norman, running towards 
the car. Still'the man paid no attention. Boil- 
ing with resentment, Norman dashed up to him, 
seized him by the shoulder, words of expostula- 
tion on his lips... . 

As he tugged at the driver’s sleeve, the man’s 
body toppled sideways and collapsed in a heap 
onto the empty seat beside him. From between 
his shoulder blades protruded the handle of a 
Knife. ““My God!’ cried Norman and felt his 
blood run cold. The cold, calculating thorough- 
ness with which the gang worked appalled him. 

This man had been deliberately murdered. 
How? By whom? 

Norman felt a rising tide of rage flooding 
through his soul. He would, he must avenge 
these wanton murders.. He and he alone knew 
where to intercept the fugitives. He must re- 
turn to the woods forthwith. To wait for as- 
sistance ... to explain to the police... 
would entail too much delay. He must act at 
once, and act alone. 

His mind made up, he dragged the body of 
the dead driver from the car and laid it on the 
road. It would be found later. He jumped 
into the driver’s seat, switched on the engine, 
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and set off at full speed for Hast Toronto. In 
the first few hundred yards several policemen, 
who had been attracted by the noise of the fir- . 
ing, and were running towards the scene of the 
affray, attempted to stop him, but without suc- 
cess. He crammed down the accelerator, 
swerved to avoid his would-be obstructors and 
was soon tearing up the road down which he 
had traveled an hour or so previously. 


* CHAPTER XV 


While Norman was making the best of his 
way to Toronto, George was marching through 
the forest in the wake of Black Jude. The 
man’s slow blundering progress allowed the boy 
ample time in which to lay the trail of white 
pebbles agreed upon with Norman: nor was his 
task difficult, as for the most part, they followed 
a clearly defined path, while dry gullies which 
transsected their route enabled him to replenish 
his stock of stones. 

After covering a distance of about two miles, 
they reached a point where the woodland ceased 
abruptly: and the moon, which had now climbed 
high above the horizon provided sufficient light 
for George to form some idea of the landscape 
ahead. 

At the lisiére of the wood he found himself 
almost at the bottom of a slope down which the 
path had lately been leading them. To the east 
and north the ground rose again slightly to 
where, in the dim distance, he could make out 
the shadowy outline of further trees. In the 
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grass and rushes seemed the only form of vege~ 
tation. Trees and bushes there were none, save 
for a few isolated clumps of low-growing scrub. 
The air seemed moist, and, through the silence 
of the night, came the soft gurgle of lazy 
waters. 

‘“The Swamp! Brown Tree Swamp!’’ thought 
George. ‘‘It must be!”’ 

He turned left handed after Black Jude, who, 
a hundred yards in front of him, had branched 
off just short of the open marshland, and was 
now making northwards, keeping well inside the 
fringe of the wood. Black Jude was traveling 
even more slowly than before. Every now and 
then he paused as if to listen! George followed 
suit, haltmg and moving forward pari passu 
with his unconscious guide. For a quarter of 
an hour Black Jude pursued his way. Again 
he halted; for along time he stood still. George 
began to grow impatient. What was the mat- 
ter with the man? Would he never move again? 
The boy’s eyes wandered. While waiting he 
might as well try to get some idea of his bear- 
ings ... pick out some landmarks. ... He 
looked behind him. The ground fell away grad- 
ually to the south towards Lake Ontario, From 
south to east the swamp stretched away into the 
gloom: likewise from the eastward to the north. 
But . . . what was this? His eyes rested upon 
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an object which stood out conspicuously in the 
darkening. From George’s standpoint slightly 
detached from the line of the woodland, rose a 
dark outline, the shape of a headless tree. The 
stalwart trunk alone remained. About ten feet 
upwards from the root, the great stem had 
been snapped off, perhaps in the fury of some 
gale. The splintered timbers pointing sky- 
wards spoke to the agony of the death throes 
in the struggle with the powers of nature. 
Was this what they called the Broken Elm? 
George wondered as he gazed at it. If so, he 
was nearing his objective. Somewhere behind 
that swamp was to be found the bandits’ lair. 
The path across the swainp started from the 
Broken Elm. Black Jude had led him to the 
spot: the gamble had succeeded. He felt a 
tremor of excitement. What should he do now? 
Should he overtake Black Jude and present him- 
self in the hope that the man would consent to 
help him? Or... he looked towards the place 
where Black Jude had been standing. Black 
Jude had disappeared. There was no sign of 
him at all. George cursed himself roundly. 
Fool that he had been! He should never have 
taken his eyes off the man. Where the devil had 
he got to? But search as he might through the 
semi-darkness, he could see nothing, or strain 
his ears as he might, he could hear nothing to 
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give him the least inkling as to what had hap- 
pened to Black Jude. The man had vanished 
into the night. 

Sick at heart, and bitterly regretting his own 
stupidity, George set about to evolve some plan 
which might retrieve his blunder. There was 
something to the good at any rate. He had 
found the Broken Elm, and had laid a trail to 
that important point which Norman could 
hardly fail to pick up. In the meantime, the 
bank robbery may already have been committed, 
and the robbers might even now be on their way 
back towards the forest. He must lie up close 
by and wait upon events. ... Norman would 
be here shortly with a posse of police. Com- 
forting thought! But... supposing Norman 
had failed in his mission . . . had met with an 
accident .. . had got intoa fight . . . had been 
shot! Heshivered. It was lonely and unpleas- 
anthere > / 4 eerie..).. 

He shook his shoulders as if to throw off a 
gathering sense of gloom. ‘‘This won’t do!’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘at least I can reconnoitre 
the ground, . . .’’ and with a supreme effort of 
will-power, he propelled his body forwards. 
Warily he went, eyes and ears alert for any 
suspicious sight or sound. By infinitely slow 
degrees he crept up the covert side until he came 
opposite the Broken Elm. There, beneath a 
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friendly tree, he dropped onto the ground. 
Nothing stirred: only the gurgling waters could 
be heard: and the whisper of the tree-tops in 
the breeze ... He must go on! Must reach 
the Broken Elm! The words hammered at his 
brain: he found himself repeating them aloud. 

“This is quite absurd!’’ he told himself. 
‘*There’s nothing to be frightened of ... 
yet!”’ 

Nevertheless, the lifeless stunted tree, sil- 
houetted in the moonlight, appeared strangely 
forbidding. The long curve looked like tenta- 
cles outspread ready to gather in their prey. 

Again George set his teeth and urged his re- 
fuctant limbs to action. As a stalker after big 
vame in a barren country, he crawled across 
the open ground towards the tree. It was a 
painful method of progression; and he tore his 
hands and knees on the rough surface. But 
get up he felt he dare not. He was in enemy 
territory, and who could tell what potential foes 
might be lurking in the neighborhood? 

At last he reached the tree stump. Within 
a few yards of the great bole he lay flat on his 
stomach, resting after the labor of crawling. 
Then he raised his head to look around him. 
Again he was thinking of Black Jude. Surely 
he had not abandoned his idea of vengeance. 
He looked at his watch. The phosphorescent 
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hands showed five minutes to twelve: it was 
nearly midnight. The bandits would not be 
long in coming now, if their plans had gone 
aright. Where was Black Jude? Had he 
crossed the swamp unseen by George himself. 

Out of the night, seemingly from across the 
swamp came the cry of a bird... a curlew 
. . . George recognized the note. It struck him 
at once as curious that a curlew should be on 
the wing just then. Could someone have dis- 
turbed it? His speculations were cut short by 
another cry; the same call of the curlew, but 
this time the sound seemed to come from some- 
where quite near by. George was puzzled 
There was something mysterious about this ery 
and answering call. He gazed upwards strain- 
ing his eyes to catch a glimpse of any flight of 
birds against the pale glow of the moon. But 
no curlews could he see. 

Was itabird? Coulditbeasignal? He had 
read of people imitating the cries of various ani- 
mals in order to convey messages to each other. 
Perhaps some of the bandits were signaling to 
their friends... . 

All doubts on the subject were speedily re- 
moved from his mind when there suddenly 
flashed out a few feet above the ground and 
stretching away across the marshy expanse to 
the eastward a zig-zag line of lights. 
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In his astonishment George sat bolt upright, 
transfixed by the dramatic swiftness of the de- 
velopment of the last few moments. 

The lights! So these were the lights of which 
Black Jude had spoken: The lights which 
showed the track across the swamp. 

If the lights had been turned on, it followed. 
that someone was about to cross. Who? 
Whence? Whither? 

In any case his present position was most tn- 
suitable to his purposes. There, in the open, 
without a semblance of cover, and within a few 
short paces of the terminal point of the track, 
he was bound to be detected. He must move 
off, back to the lisiére of the wood, where he 
could hide amongst the trees and eat an eye 
upon events, 

He was about to rise and run for it. A sharp 
click behind him made him turn. He was con- 
scious of something . . . some large body tow- 
ering above him. There was a crash... his 
head came into contact with some heavy mass 

. he knew no more. 

George’s senses were beginning to return to 
him, but some little time elapsed before he was 
able to recall the sequence of events which had 
led up to his present situation. First and fore- 
most, he was conscious of a splitting headache. 
Secondly. that his limbs were cramped, and 
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thirdly that all was dark around him. He 
moved his head slightly: a sharp stab of pain. 
.. . He lay still racking his befuddled brain to 
account for those strange phenomena. He tried 
again to move, more gingerly this time. Again 
he felt the pain, but less acutely. He tried to 
put out his hand to feel his head, and found that 
he could not do so: his hands were tried behind 
his back. How extraordinary! He tried to 
move his legs. They, too, were bound together. 
Still more extraordinary! Again he fell to puz- 
zling, but the effort of thinking proved alto- 
gether too exhausting. He felt overcome with 
drowsiness ... his head ached far too much 
to worry about such things. He wanted to 
sleep . . . sleep . . . he rolled over on his side. 

When George woke up once more, his head 
was still aching furiously, but by now his facul- 
ties had more or less recovered their normal 
function. He looked about him. He found him- 
self half sitting, half lying, on a wooden floor 
with his back against a wall. Within a foot 
of his shoulder ran another wall at right angles: 
He was evidently in a corner of a room. Four 
feet in front of him a wooden partition or screen 
about ten feet long had been erected, thus shut- 
ting off the remainder of the room from sight. 
Behind the partition a lamp was burning, for a 
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dim light was reflected from the ceiling high 
above him. 

George again searched his memory to account 
for the predicament in which he found himself. 
Then the night’s adventures came flooding back 
into his mind. .. . The journey to the swamp 
... the lights . . . his resolve to escape from 
the Broken Elm . .. then no more. He must 
have been caught: hit over the head . . . the 
pain was sufficient evidence of that! Then he 
had been unconscious. Where was henow? A 
prisoner, obviously. But where? Who were 
his captors? His train of thought was inter. 
rupted by the sound of voices from beyond the 
partition. 

‘‘How’s that kid, Long Jim? Still asleep?’’ 

“‘T guess so. Micky gave him an almighty 
clout on the nob.’’ 

‘‘Pity he didn’t chuck him into the bog and 
be done with it. Say, where’s his other half?’’ 

‘“‘Dunno. Micky swears he only saw one of 
them, this one, squatting right under the Elm as 
Micky came out of the door. Had his back 
turned to the tree staring at the lights. Guess 
he hadn’t much of a notion about the peculiar 
properties of that tree!’? Long Jim chuckled, 
then went on ‘‘so Micky caught him unawares, 
keshed him one and brought him here along.’’ 

“‘Going to settle that kid’s account, Long 
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Jim, before he gives you any further trouble?’’ 
asked a voice of which George had no difficulty 
in recognizing the owner. 

Long Jim made no reply. He pulled a jack- 
knife out of the sheath which hung at his belt, 
felt its edge, and began to strop it, on the palm 
of his hand. 

*‘Guess it’s got to be,’’ he said meditatively. 

‘‘Her an educated man your ideas are crude, 
Long Jim,’’ remarked Rosenbaum; ‘‘you lack 
imagination. You put that knife back.’’ 

‘‘Ho! getting squeamish, are you?”’ 

‘Nope. I got a better plan, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Oh, have you? And what sort of a funeral 
has your 100 per cent imagination provided for 
this sweet che-ild?’’ 

‘“*A drop of a few thousand feet from a sea- 
plane into Lake Ontario. Simplicity, cleanli- 
ness, and no trouble about disposing of the re- 
mains. My plan contains all the desired ele- 
ments. Yours is merely messy, in every sense 
of the word. See?’’ 

Silence fell between the two men, during 
which George had ample time to reflect upon the 
conversation he had overhead. It was at any 
rate a comfort to hear that the suggestion to 
cut his throat forthwith had been ruled out. 
This gave him a certain respite; and in the 
meantime Norman might come to his rescue 
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with a squad of police. But the hope was a 
slender one. In the first place, how was Nor- 
man to find him? George could only presume 
that he was now lying in the actual headquar- 
ters of the gang, in the hut which had been the 
object of his own search, and that he had been 
carried while unconscious across the swamp. 
How was Norman to find his way to this place? 
The only chance of his doing so would be that 
he should meet Black Jude. Again George won- 
dered what had happened to Black Jude. Had 
he also fallen into the hands of the gang? If 
so, his (George’s) chances of delivera.sce were 
poor indeed. Things looked pretty black. 

‘While there is life there is hope,’’ he quoted, 
to keep his spirits up. ‘‘Something might hap- 
pen. You never know!’’ 

He began to test the knots which bound his 
wrists together, but no amount of wriggling or 
writhing served to loosen his bonds. He had 
been tied up by someone who knew his job... 
Long Jim himself most probably. 

Just then the noise of a chair grating on the 
floor and the sound of a man rising to his feet 
came from beyond the partition. George barely 
had time to let himself fall back again into the 
posture in which he had found himself on re- 
gaining consciousness, when the tall figure of a 
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man appeared round the corner of the screen. 
The man stopped to peer at him. 

*‘Humph!”’ he said, ‘‘still asleep.’ 

Instinct in the face of imminent danger had 
prompted the boy to sham continued uncon- 
sciousness. He lay absolutely still, hardly dar- 
ing to move his eyelids. Long Jim took a step 
towards him, and with the toe of his boot gave 
him a sharp dig in the ribs. It was all that 
George could do to suppress a ery of pain, for 
there was nothing gentle about a caress from 
Long Jim’s foot. 

““Yep!’” called the latter to Rosenbaum, 
‘‘He’ll stay put for some time yet. Quess 
there’s something to be said for that idea of 
yours. I[’ll take and drop him in the boat. No. 
7 ought to be fetching up pretty soon now, 
and he won’t want to be kept hanging around. 
Open that trap, mate. I’ll take him down 
across my shoulder.’’ 

So saying he stooped, caught George round 
the body with two arms which felt like tempered 
steel, and threw him across his shoulder as eas- 
ily as a sack of hay. 

George made no movement as he was being 
carried across the floor. He allowed himself to 
lie as limply as possible. With his head hang- 
ing downwards, and his face hard against the 
small of Long Jim’s back, it was not easy for 
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him to gather much idea of the aspect of the 
room. That it was small and rudely furnished . 
was about all that he could see. 

A few strides had taken Long Jim to the op- 
posite corner of the room. Here he stopped, 
and George found himself staring between the 
man’s legs at a square hole in the floor, from 
which a rope ladder was suspended, it’s lower 
end lost to sight in the depths below. Whither 
the ladder led he could not tell, but softly to his 
ears came the sound of lapping water: while 3 
draft of cold damp air suggested that their des- 
tination was one of the many caves with which 
the shores of the Lake abounded. 

Long Jim began to lower himself and his bur- 
den down the rungs of the ladder. George 
counted twenty-four steps before his captor’s 
foot touched the hard ground below. 

‘‘Better come down, Rosie,’’ shouted Long 
Jim from the foot of the ladder, ‘‘I shall need 
some help with the engine. You can leave the 
trap door open. We shan’t be long. Look 
slippy!’’ ; 

Rosenbaum launched his awkward person on 
to the ladder, and began to descend to the ac- 
companiment of much puffing and blowing and 
grunting. He was obviously not accustomed to 
physical exercise. 

‘Come on! Move your fat carcass!’’ jeered 
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the sailor: and Mr. Rosenbaum was far too busy 
piloting himself down the swaying ladder to 
reply. 

Long Jim turned and strode across a strip 
of sand to the water’s edge. Here a plank led 
onto a small wooden deck. This must be the 
flying boat, thought George, and a moment later, 
he felt himself jerked from the man’s shoulder 
and flung down alongside a small hatchway. 
Long Jim jumped down into the hole, hauled 
his prisoner after him, and pushed him uncere- 
moniously along the wooden floor which ex- 
tended a short distance beneath the deck. 

“<That’ll do for you, my friend,’’ he said, giv- 
ing him a final kick, hoisting himself back on 
deck and covering the hole with a tarpaulin. 

Left to himself in the pitch darkness of a con- 
fined space which he took to be the interior of 
the hull of the aircraft, George’s thoughts 
were anything but cheerful. The prospect of 
getting out of it alive was dwindling sadly. Al- 
ready he could hear Long Jim making final 
preparations for the departure of the flying 
boat. The engine had been started up. He 
could hear the faint drum of the exhausts, and 
could feel the vibration of the engine through 
the hull. Long Jim had said that the bandits 
were due to arrive shortly. Once away, his time 
on earth was limited,—Rosenbaum was not 
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likely to relent from putting his plan into exe- 
cution. The boy shuddered at the idea of that 
long drop into the Lake. Would he be dead 
before he reached the water... . ? 


CHAPTER XVI 


The police car with Norman at the wheel made 
short work of the five miles from the middle of 
the city to the point of entry to the woods, for 
the boy drove furiously. The bandits had got 
clear away; if they had made directly for their 
forest-lair, they might be some ten or fifteen 
minutes ahead of him. Once in the woods he 
calculated on making better time than they. On 
the other hand, they might have gone further 
up the road and entered the wood at some point 
nearer to their destination, and so have less far 
to walk than he. There was, of course, a chance 
that they may have made a detour so as to throw 
any possible pursuers off the scent. Devoutly, 
Norman hoped that this was so, in which case he 
would certainly have gained a useful lead. He 
could not tell. All that he could do was to push 
on as fast as his legs would carry him, and trust 
to luck to find George and Black Jude at the 
Broken Elm. 

Arrived at the head of the ride, he turned 
the car off the road and drove it straight in 


among the trees. The bandits might come this 
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way, he argued to himself, and there was no 
object in advertising the fact that someone was 
before them. 

For the second time that night Norman knew 
the agony of long distance running with Time 
as his inexorable competitor. But now he took 
care not to run himself to a standstill: he must 
keep a reserve of energy for any contingency 
which might arise at his journey’s end. 

He reached the gully where he and George 
had parted in good time. By his watch it was 
shortly before 2 am. There was no sign of 
George: He had gone on, obviously, Norman 
stopped and listened for the sign of any move- 
ment before or behind him. Nothing. He 
pulled out his flash lamp. Had George laid a 
trail as he had promised? He took the path 
to the eastward, walking rapidly, keeping the 
beam from the torch upon the ground in front 
of him. About fifty yards from the river bed, 
lying in the center of the track, three white peb- 
bles showed up in the circle of light. 

“‘Good old George!’’ he cried aloud, ‘‘I’m 
after you!’’ and he plunged on his way with re- 
newed zest, all sense of physical fatigue vanish- 
ing in the face of present and impending action. 

Very regularly the little sign posts led him on 
until they brought him to the edge of the swamp 
where George had seen Black Jude turn left 
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handed. At this point Norman noticed that the 
pebbles had been laid across the track, the larg- 
est one at the Northern end. 

**Change direction left,’’ said he to himself, 
reading the sign aright. He turned to his left, 
and walked on, his eyes searching the ground 
for the next group of stones. He did not like 
to use his torch. He, too, on seeing the bare 
stretch of flat country which succeeded to the 
forest, had thought to recognize Brown Tree 
Swamp. He must be more careful now. Many 
eyes might be watching for the advent of the 
raiders who could not be far behind him: and 
he could not afford to betray his presence. 

But in spite of the most minute inspection of 
all the ground within a hundred yards of the last 
group of pebbles, he could see nothing to give 
him any further clue of the direction taken by 
his friend. Had he known the truth, it was that 
George, preoccupied with the disappearance of 
Black Jude, and with the discovery of the 
Broken Elm had completely forgotten to lay 
down any more of the promised indications, and 
so, as far as Norman was concerned, the trail 
came to an abrupt end. 

Norman stood on the edge of the wood in 
almost precisely the same spot as George had 
done before him, at a loss as to what to do. 
Then, as he, in turn, gazed around him in the 
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hope of some inspiration from the landscape, 
he also caught sight of the gaunt figure of a 
headless tree-trunk black against the sky. 

‘‘The Broken Elm!’’ he jumped to the conclu- 
sion. ‘‘George must be here. This is the 
place!’? And unlike his more cautious friend, 
marched boldly forward across the open ground 
straight towards the tree. Right up to it he 
walked. Yes, this must be the rendezvous. 
George should be around here somewhere, 
Where was he? His eye roamed over the bare 
waste land on which there was nothing visible. 
A sharp click drew his attention back to the 
tree beside him. 

‘“‘Hands up, quick,’’? came a hoarse voice. 
Norman’s hands went up. The movement was 
subconscious rather than deliberate. Sheer 
amazement momentarily paralyzed his facul- 
ties. An oblong panel in the trunk of the tree 
had slid to one side, disclosing an opening in 
which stood a man down the muzzle of whose 
revolver Norman was staring. 

Before the boy had time to recover from the 
shock of surprise, the man’s left hand went out 
and touched something by his side. Instantly 
a blaze of slight flooded the hollow interior of 
the bole of the tree. 

“Step right in,’’? ordered the man with a 
threatening wave of his arm. 
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Norman, still thoroughly bewildered, pre- 
pared to obey. As he did so, two practically 
simultaneous sounds registered themselves on 
his brain. A soft thud... and a long deep 
sigh ... his assailant crumpled up and col- 
lapsed at his feet. Norman dropped his arms 
and stepped over the prostrate figure. His first 
thought was to seize the man’s revolver. As 
yet he was ignorant as to what had happened, 
as the reason why the man had collapsed like 
a shot rabbit. 

At that moment he became aware of a foot- 
step in the grass behind him. He sprang to his 
feet, the revolver at the ready. 

‘*Stow it, kid,’’ said a gruff voice which he 
knew full well. 

‘“Black Jude!’’ he gasped. 

‘‘Aye! That’s me!’’ answered that worthy, 
‘¢nut that barker down. It might go off.’’ 

Norman lowered his weapon. ‘‘Where on 
earth did you spring from?’’ asked Norman 
somewhat fatuously and with immense relief. 
It was good to meet even Black Jude in the 
circumstances. 

‘“‘H'rom just near enough to save your meat, 
young fellow. You can thank your lucky stars 
for that.’’ 

“‘Did you kill that man?”’ inquired Norman in 
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awestruck tones, pointing at the motionless fig- 
ure on the ground beside him. 

‘‘Aye! Ha! Ha! Not bad for a left hander 
in the dark, eh?’’ Black Jude bent down and 
examined the body. ‘‘Aye! straight through 
the heart. Ha! Ha! That’s Micky Doolan. He’s 
the first . . . the others won’t be far behind.’’ 

Black Jude’s ghoulish display of delight sick- 
ened Norman: nevertheless, he felt it incumbent 
upon him to proffer a few words of thanks to 
the man who had undoubtedly rescued him 
from a very real danger. 

‘‘T want to thank you, Black Jude. I guess 
you got me out of a tight corner.”’ 

‘‘Shucks! Don’t yuh flatter youself, my little 
innocent. It weren’t for love of yuh that I 
pulled my gun on Micky Doolan. Him and me 
had to square up some time. Your fool stunt 
in walking up to this tree gave me my opportu- 
nity. I was too far off to get a proper sight 
on him when he roped in your young pal... .’’ 

‘‘What? George? Black Jude, tell me, where 
is George?”’ 

‘‘Gawd knows! Long Jim’s got him. He’s 
in the hut, if he’s still alive, that is...” 
Black Jude chuckled ‘‘ Micky carried him across 
the swamp.”’ 

‘‘Carried him? .. .”’ 

**Oh, yes! Knocked him silly and hiked him 
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off. But I guess I’m kind of obliged to yuh two 
kids for what yuh’ve done to-night. Yuh ain’t 
great shakes in the line of amateur detectives, 
but yuh’ve helped me some. I was beginning to 
wonder how I was going to get at Micky when 
you come bouncing up and lures him out o’ that 
there pillar box. . . .’’ 

pean: DO lesan .7s 

‘‘Aye! The Broken Elm. That ain’t no tree. 
It’s made of iron . . . what they calls cammy- 
NASON 2Voo0 

‘‘Camouflage!’’ echoed Norman. 

“Yes. Like to see?’’ 

Norman recoiled. 

“‘Oh! You needn’t be afeared,’’ continued 
Black Jude, reading the boy’s thoughts. 
“<There’s only me here now, and I won’t hurt 
you. I’m after bigger stuff than Toronto Col- 
lege kids... cuter too....Yuh’ve gota 
thing or two to learn afore yuh take up man 
hunting as a profession. Blimey, you were 
nearly for it that time!”’ 

Norman felt that it was useless to resent 
Black Jude’s sarcastic comments on his failure 
to disguise his movements. He had walked 
straight into a trap and but for this man’s 
timely intervention, he would most certainly 
have been put out of action. 

Black Jude again motioned him towards the 
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open panel in the tree trunk. He turned and 
stepped inside. Black Jude followed and 
pushed the panel to. 

‘¢What’s happened to George?”’ asked Nor- 
man once agajn, more anxious about the fate 
of his friend than anything else. 

“Tell you Long Jim’s got him.”’ 

‘*Where is he now?”’ 

‘At Headquarters, I guess.’’ 

“‘T must go after him.”’ 

‘‘Yuh poor fool!’’ scoffed Black Jude. ‘‘Say, 
are you that tired o’ life already?”’ 

“‘T must go and help George out,’’ repeated 
Norman obstinately. 

“‘Think Long Jim’ll hand him yuh back with 
a bouquet, eh? Cutit out! Anyhow, you don’t 
know where to look.’’ 

“You know where the hut is, won’t you tell 
he how to get there?”’ 

‘‘Nope, it’s no good. Yuh won’t find him.’’ 

‘“‘Do you really think they may have killed 
him??? 

‘“‘They ain’t got much use for four superflu- 
ous mouths in their outfit. And you and your 
friend have shown yourselves a darned sight too 
inquisitive. That’s where you were wrong. I 
warned you both.’’ 

Norman made no attempt to conceal his dis- 
tress at his friend’s terrible plight. Hven Black 
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Jude’s grim soul was touched by the boy’s pas- 
sionate pleading to be shown the way to the 
hut. 

‘*Waal,’’ said the man at last, ‘‘your blood’s 
on your own head, if you must put it in a noose, 
it’s your own look-out. Tell yuh what I’ll do. 
I’ll take you half way across the swamp. After 
that it’s easy. The hut’s only a hundred yards 
from the last of the lights .. .’’ 

‘Last light?’’ 

*‘Oh, I forgot. You don’t know about the 
flares.’’ 

““No, I don’t.”’ 

‘‘See that box?’’ Black Jude pointed to a 
large square box standing on the floor beside 
him. ‘‘That’s the contraption that controls the 
lights that lead across the swamp. Like to see 
them working?’’ 

““Yes,’’ answered Norman. 

Black Jude leaned down and opened the lid 
of the box. Inside on a tray were set a series 
of electric switches. He turned them on, 

‘Come outside,’’ he said. 

Norman followed him out through the sliding 
panels. 

‘‘See?’’? asked Black Jude, pointing to the 
eastward. 

The same sight which had met George’s eyes 
an hour or two before now confronted Norman. 
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A zig-zag line of some twenty electric flares 
wound across the ground, the lights being placed 
at irregular intervals of between five and twenty 
yards. 

Black Jude, was talking rapidly. 

‘‘T fixed those lights. I figured out the plan. 
They bought my secret, the secret I’d got from 
Gypsy Dix... .’’ : 

Black Jude was again working himself into 
a frenzy. Norman turned and looked at him 
in growing apprehension. 

‘‘Yes, I understand,’’ he said, ‘‘I suppose 
that the lights follow the line of the path. To 
get across safely you must go from one to the 
other.”’ 

‘Aye! Turning always turning from one to 
the other, keeping to the firm ground.”’ 

‘<The rest is bog?’’ 

‘‘There’s no bottom to the bog. No bottom 
for their feet to stand on. They’ll soon find 
that out, the swine! They’ll all sink .. .”’ 

That same murderous expression which the 
boys had seen before when he was lying raving 
in the shack again appeared in Black Jude’s 
face. His little pig like eyes glowed like specks 
of fire in the moonlight. Again Norman felt an 
invincible horror for the man, but his main pre- 
occupation was to keep Black Jude to his prom- 
ise to guide him across the swamp. He was 
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desperately anxious to get to the hut where 
George might still be held a prisoner. He must 
somehow contrive to rescue his friend. All 
other considerations had become secondary to 
this. 

‘‘Take me across, Black Jude,’’ he urged. 

The man did not reply at once. He seemed 
undecided. He muttered something of which 
Norman could not catch the meaning. Then, 
putting up one hand, as if to command silence, 
he put the other to his ear, and stood listening 
intently. 

‘Hear that?’’ he whispered. 

Norman heard nothing and said so. 

‘‘Here they come!’’ exclaimed Black Jude. 
‘‘Here they come! Now! Yuh sons of Satan! 
Black Jude’s waiting for you!’’ 

He seized Norman by the arm. 

‘‘Keep close to my heels,’’ he enjoined the 
boy, ‘‘Close as you know how if you don’t want 
to drown. Come on, I say.”’ 

The two of them, Black Jude in front, and 
Norman scarcely a pace behind, advanced rap- 
idly towards the nearest flare. As they left the 
vicinity of the Broken Elm, Norman felt the 
ground beneath him grow softer. Abreast of 
the first flare Black Jude altered his course and 
headed straight towards the second light; a 
maneuver which he repeated after reaching each 
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one in succession, always changing direction ac- 
cording to the position of the flare immediately 
ahead of him. Once the man stopped dead in 
his tracks, and Norman, in trying to avoid 
bumping into him from behind was thrown off 
his balance. In his effort to recover himself, 
he put his right foot out to one side. It was 
as if he had trodden on thin air. His foot sank 
down: there was nothing underneath it to sup- 
port his weight. Quick as lightning he threw 
himself face downwards across the track, clutch- 
ing at the rank grass. He felt the bog quake be- 
neath him as he hauled himself back to safety; 
felt the suction of the morass as he drew his 
right leg up towards him, and heard a ‘‘plop’* 
like a cork coming out of a bottle as his feet 
came out of the clinging slime. It had been a 
nasty moment. He was trembling all over. 

Black Jude, who was much too preoccupied 
with his own designs to have noticed Norman’s 
misadventure, was once more urging him for- 
ward. 

‘“‘Keep down! Keep down!’’ he ordered. 
‘““They’ll be coming out of the wood. They 
mustn’t see us.”’ 

Their bodies bent double, the two pursued 
their way following the guiding flares until but 
four more stood between them and the further 
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side. Here, Black Jude stopped, turned and 
whispered. 

‘‘Hist! If yuh want to find what’s left of Tone 
pal, I guess you’ll find him yonder.’’ 

““Where?’’ 

“‘See that bush right there upon the sky 
line?’’ 

$¢Veag,?? 

‘Hollow the flares to the end. The going is 
sound once you’re past the last one. Make for 
yon bush. Behind it you will come upon a trap 
door let into the ground. That’s the way into 
the cave. Get me? Well, Git. I’m stopping 
here.’’ 

Without waiting to inquire further into Black 
Jude’s intention, Norman slipped away. He 
found no difficulty in making his way across the 
remainder of the swamp: and with a sigh of re- 
lief on feeling his feet once more on terra firma, 
he walked cautiously towards the bush upon the 
sky line. 

Left to his own devices, Blac= Jude quickly 
retraced his steps towards the Broken Elm until 
he reached a point about midway across the 
swamp. Here he sat down beside one of the 
flares. He picked up the cable to which it was 
attached and removed the bulb. With a small 
screw driver he began to loosen the screws 
which held the wires in place. Then he re- 
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placed the bulb. He gave a grunt of satisfac- 
tion and began muttering to himself. Once 
more he was lashing himself into a state of 
hysteria. He laughed, cried and cursed alter- 
nately. Abruptly he ceased and laid his ear 
to the ground as if to listen. Then he sat up 
again, and stared hard towards the Broken 
Elm, 

‘‘One, two, three, four, five .. .’’ counted 
Black Jude, as the figures of five men appeared 
beside the Tree. By the Tree they halted: then 
in single file, they began to move towards the 
nearest flare. 

Black Jude, who, just a short time before the 
arrival of the five men had again removed the 
bulb from the table which he was still clutching 
in his hand, sat in the darkness, quivering with 
excitement. He turned his head to gaze at the 
two lights in front of and behind him. They 
both shone out, the one twenty yards away at 
‘two o’clock,’’ the other thirty yards away at 
‘‘four o’clock.’? Roughly forty yards sepa- 
rated them from each other .. . forty yards in 
a dead straight line. ‘‘Forty yards! Forty. 
yards to make a grave for them!’’ cackled Black 
Jude. He sat motionless as a mummy, watch- 
ing the five men as they turned and twisted 
along the line of lights. Slowly they advanced, 
getting nearer, nearer yet. Black Jude could 
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see them very distinctly now. Four of them 
were close together, each carrying some load 
upon their backs. Ten yards or so behind them 
eame the fifth man, empty-handed. 

“‘Seven,’’ said Black Jude. The procession 
turned slightly to move on to the next flare. 

‘<Hight,’’ murmured Black Jude as they came 
up to it. There was a tremor in his voice. 

Again the man turned. The leader came 
abreast with the ninth flare. 

‘Now! Ye skunks! Ye Hell Hounds! March!’’ 

The leader paused as if to get his bearings, 
stood staring at the next flare, then stepped for- 
ward. 

A yell rent the air. The leader disappeared 
from view. Black Jude leaped to his feet. 
Seizing the electric cable with both hands, just 
above the point of junction with the flare, and 
putting his feet upon the adjoining length, he 
wrenched with all his might. The wires parted, 
every light went out simultaneously. The men 
in mid swamp were left floundering helplessly 
in the dark. Pandemonium broke out into the 
night. On the one hand Black Jude, seeing his 
murderous plot on the verge of fulfillment, was 
prancing up and down in an ecstasy of triumph, 
waving his arms above his head and pouring 
maledictions upon the heads of those on whom 
he was wreaking horrid vengeance. 
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‘“‘Drown! Drown! You blasted thieves! Ha! 
Ha! scream for mercy! God in heaven cannot 
help you now! No! nor the devil in hell, your 
master! You’re done in, you Devil’s spawn. 
Black Jude has got you. . .”’ 

From a short distance away came the mingled 
howls of execration and heartrending cries for 
help from the three men who, in their efforts to 
rescue their companion and in the panic which 
had ensued upon the extinguishing of the lights, 
had lost the track, and were being sucked down 
into the bog. For a few minutes the ghastly 
din continued. Then a last despairing shriek 
went up and silence fell. 

Within a few yards of the scene of the dis- 
aster stood a solitary figure. Unmoved as he 
watched his four confederates going to their 
death, he had not stirred a finger to go to their 
assistance. He had seen Black Jude immedi- 
ately the latter had started to his feet, and had 
recognized him instantly. His quick brain had 
summed up the situation in a flash. Now, as 
Black Jude once more took up his mad exultant 
paeon, the man pulled out his gun. Leisurely 
he examined it, deliberately took aim hard. 

Black Jude toppled over in a heap. 

‘*You’d better follow the others, my friend,’’ 
he said aloud. ‘‘You’ll keep each other com- 


pany.’’ 
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He replaced the weapon in his hip pocket, 
bent down and felt for something with his hands 
upon the ground. After a little groping about, 
he found what he wanted. Very carefully he 
moved forward, keeping the electric cable run- 
ning between his fingers. A few minutes later 
he was standing on the firm ground on the far 
side of the swamp. 

Two men appeared beside him. 

““No. 7,’’ exclaimed the taller of the two, 
“what the devil has been happening?’’ 

““Tell you later, Long Jim,’’ said the other 
calmly, ‘‘no time just now. I’ve got the doeu- 
ment right here. The police are after us.’’ 

‘‘But the others. ... ?’’ 

“‘Dead. All the lot of them. And dead men 
don’t tell tales.’’ 

The three men were silent as they walked to- 
wards the cave. Even Long Jim and Rosen- 
baum seemed shocked at the callousness dis- 
played by No. 7. 

‘¢And the money. ... ?’’ squeaked the Jew. 

‘You can go and look for it if you want it, 
Rosenbaum. It’s somewhere in that swamp. 
Say, is that land mine ready laid?’’ 

‘All ready,’’ said Long Jim. 

‘‘Better set the fuse, then. I guess we can’t 
use this happy home again.’’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


On reaching the bush, Norman discovered that 
he was standing within a few yards of the cliff 
overlooking the Lake. Immediately in front of 
him was the entrance to the bandits secret lair. 
The trap-door of which Black Jude had spoken 
stood open, and through it Norman peered down 
into a kind of wooden structure some twenty 
feet below. Pausing to listen for any signs of 
occupation, and hearing naught, he put his foot 
on the iron ladder which led to the interior, and 
was soon standing on the floor of a barely fur- 
nished room, the most noticeable feature of 
which was another square aperture, situated in 
the far corner, and from which there was lang- 
ing a rope ladder, probably leading to a second 
and more secure retreat. Just as he was about 
to investigate further, he heard the sound of 
voices from below. He drew back and waited. 
Then he saw the rope ladder jerk to and fro; 
somebody was coming up it. He looked hastily 
round for some place of concealment. One cor- 
ner of the room was partitioned off. This was 


the only chance. It was just possible that he 
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might avoid discovery tucked away in the corner 
and protected from view by the wooden screen. 
He stole across the room, squeezed himself 
against the wall, and covered himself with a 
tarpaulin which had been left lying on the 
boards. 

A man’s head and shoulders emerged from 
the opening in the floor: and Long Jim swung 
himself lightly to his feet. Bending over the 
hole, he rallied his companion, who, to judge 
from the sounds of distress which accompanied 
his efforts, was climbing painfully behind. 

‘“Come on, Lightning!’’ he urged, ‘‘No. 7’s 
lot’ll be here at any minute now. We gotta be 
ready for ’em.’’ 

Rosenbaum’s head appeared in view. Long 
Jim stooped to help him up. The little fat man 
stood panting after his exertions. Carefully he 
brushed his trousers and readjusted his coat 
and waistcoat. 

‘‘Poof!’? he grumbled, ‘‘What d’you think I 
am? A ruddy tra-peze merchant? I tell you, 
acrobatics don’t figure in my repertoire. .. .”’ 

The retort caustic which Long Jim’s expres- 
sion foreshadowed was destined to be lost. 

‘Hello! What’s that? ...’’? he exclaimed. 
The echo of a pistol shot came faintly reverber- 
ating into the subterranean chamber. 

‘“‘Nothing gone wrong, I hope .. .’’ began 
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Rosenbaum nervously. Long Jim did not deign 
to answer. In two bounds he was across the 
room, and shinning up the ladder to the ground 
above. 

‘‘Follow up, Rosie!’’ he cried over his shoul- 
der, ‘‘Guess there’s a hitch somewhere .. .’’ 
the rest of his words were inaudible to Norman 
crouching in his corner: but he heard Rosen- 
baum’s heavy breathing and shuffling steps as 
the latter clambered clumsily after his more 
agile companion. 

Waiting till the Jew had disappeared through 
the uppermost trap-door, Norman left his hid- 
ing-place with a devout word of thanks to Provi- 
dence for the timely diversion which had called 
the bandits off and afforded him a few minutes 
grace in which to pursue his search for George. 
Where could George be? Obviously he must 
look for him below. He crossed over to the 
hole in the floor: and the next moment he was 
swarming down the rope hand over hand. 
When his feet touched the ground, he found him- 
self standing on the sandy bottom of a cave upon 
the water’s edge. At the mouth of the cave he 
- saw the vague outline of some dark object float- 
ing on the water: and, peering through the 
gloom, he was able to distinguish the hull and 
wings of a large flying-boat. He walked towards 
it. A plank led aboard the boat as she lay along- 
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side a ledge of rock. The fact that he had not 
been challenged led him to conclude that there 
was nobody on board... . 

Where could George be? Had these brutes, 
Long Jim and Rosenbaum, murdered him al- 
ready? If not, where could they possibly have 
hidden him? In the boat, perhaps. Hardly 
likely: but he might have a look and see. He 
boarded the deserted craft. The gang-plank 
led to the cockpit at the forward end: from 
thence he made his way back to the pilot’s seat, 
Aft of this point he could see the great wings 
stretching out upon either side, and overhead. 
the engine with the propeller blades behind it, 

The set of the wings, the position of the en- 
gine and the air-screw, as well as that of the 
twin pilots’ seats, each fitted with a full comple- 
ment of control-levers, enabled the boy to recog- 
nize the type of aircraft. It was a big seaplane 
known as ‘‘H.S.2.L.,’’ with the constructive de- 
sign of which he was familiar enough, as this 
craft had been one of the standard types used 
in the U. S. Naval Air Service during the War. 
The remaining features of the boat easily re- 
called themselves to his memory. Behind the 
engine were placed the gasoline tanks, and be- 
hind them again the after portion of the hull ex- 
tended for a considerable distance before join- 
ing the tail-plane and the stern structure in gen- 
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eral. All these details flashed through his mind 
as he stood there in the darkness. Then his ears 
caught the sound of a low whistle from the roof 
of the cave from which he had just come, and 
immediately afterwards, that of a man letting 
himself down the rope ladder. 

There was no retreat. Nor could he stay 
where he was in the pilots’ cockpit. Quickly he 
made up his mind as to the only possible course; 
and, jumping on to the deck amidships, he 
squeezed his body through the narrow space be- 
tween the tanks. Behind the tanks a small hole 
gave access to the bottom of the boat. Into this 
he dropped. He was just in time, for, no sooner 
had he done so than he felt the boat begin to 
rock, 

He could hear footsteps on the plank... 
those of three men in succession. Then their 
voices reached him. One of them (it was neither 
Long Jim nor Rosenbaum, whose tones were 
now familiar to him) appeared to be in a tower- 
ing’ rage. 

“‘Wor the Lord’s sake get a move on!’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘Get that engine started up. The 
police are after us, I tell you. They may be 
here at any moment. We hadn’t time to cover 
our tracks. Rosie, go and set the fuse. We'll 
blow this place to hell.’’ 
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Again the boat gave a slight lurch as the Jew 
stepped ashore to carry out his mission. 

‘‘Someone blabbed,’’ the voice went on, ‘‘I 
don’t know who. . . . But whoever it was is for 
it when I get a hold on him. May be it was Black 
Jude. If so he’s paid out. Say, what about 
those kids? One of them was down on Yonge 
Street with the cops. He winged Darley Dick, 
blast him! Did you say you’d collared the 
other?’’ 

‘“Yep,’’ answered Long Jim, ‘‘He walked 
into the parlor like any little fly. Got him 
trussed up in the locker astern.’’ 

**T’ll go and take a look at him.’’ 

‘*Oh, leave him be. You can talk to him later 
when we get over the other side .. . that is if 
you want to. We thought of dropping him over- 
board. Less trouble... .”’ 

‘‘Hurry up, Rosie’’ shouted the other, ‘‘What 
in the hell are you playing at? We can’t wait 
all night. Start up, Long Jim.”’ 

The engine started up with a muffled roar. 
Slowly the boat moved away from the landing 
stage and slid over the smooth water. 

Norman, who, from his position of compara- 
tive security behind the tanks had been drink- 
ing in every word of the men’s conversation, 
felt his heart jump for joy. George was here 
then, in the boat, somewhere close beside him. 
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He had almost given his friend up for lost, but 
now he had, by a stroke of fortune stumbled 
right against him. He dived into the interior 
of the hull and groped about him in the dark- 
ness. His hand touched something lying up 
against the side of the boat. It was a human 
body . . . George! 

“Tt’s all right, boy.’? whispered Norman, 
“‘Tt’sme. Gosh! but I’m glad.’’ With his knife 
he soon cut the ropes which bound George’s 
hands and feet, and in another instant he had 
the gag out of his friend’s mouth. 

The boys could talk at their ease. The noise 
of the engine would prevent them from being 
overheard by the men in the forward portion 
of the boat. 

“‘By gad, Norman, you’re a trump!’’ ex- 
slaimed George, rubbing his mouth still sore 
from the effects of the gag, and stretching his 
cramped limbs. ‘‘I thought my number was up 
all right. How the blazes did you get in here?’’ 

‘‘Managed to give them the slip,’’ said Nor- 
man, ‘‘just luck, you know. It was my own 
skin that I was trying to save. I’d no idea what 
had happened to you.”’ 

Briefly each recounted his adventures to the 
other. 

‘‘Well, we’re in a nice fix now,’’ concluded 
George, ‘‘Cooped up in this confounded hole.’’ 
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*<Oh, we’ll get out of it somehow!”’ cried the 
ever optimistic Norman, cheer up!’’ 

“‘That’s all jolly fine!’’ grumbled George, 
‘‘We’re prisoners in this boat. I know what 
they intend to do with me, and I expect they’ll 
do the same to you when they find you. A 
watery grave for the pair of us. That’s what it 
amounts to!’’ 

*‘Oh, rot! We must find a way out somehow. 
There are two of us now. You’re no longer 
tied up and we’re both full of fight.’’ 

‘But we’re unarmed: At least Iam. They 
took away my gun. Have you got yours?’’ 

‘Yes, but only one round of ammunition 
left.”’ 

‘‘Humph! I wonder if there is any sort of 
weapon lying around here.’’ 

““There might be. We’ll have a look.’’ 

Norman produced his electric torch; but the 
only potential weapon of defense to be found 
was a heavy spanner which had been left in an 
otherwise empty tool chest. 

‘‘Better than nothing,’’ said George, slipping 
it into his pocket, ‘‘and, anyhow, if they do 
come to chuck us overboard, there can only be 
two of them. One must stay forward and pilot 
the machine. I dare say we can make a fight 
Oats? 
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Norman did not answer: he was engrossed 
in his own thoughts. 

‘<T’m just going to have a peep outside,’’ he 
said at length. . 

Moving with the utmost caution, he climbed 
out of the hole and stretched himself at full 
length on the deck. He looked around him. It 
was still dark; and, as far as he could judge, the 
boat was now about a mile from land. She was 
still taxi-ing slowly towards the open Lake, 
gliding over the smooth black water, gracefully 
as a giant swan. Overhead the engine throbbed, 
but the silencers attached to the exhaust mani- 
folds effectually reduced its normal roar to a 
gentle hum. 

On the starboard beam lay the lights of To- 
ronto Harbor, a number of other points of light 
dotted the cliffs on either side... . The boy 
was beginning to wonder why Long Jim and his 
companions were loitering about off-shore, 
when the voice of the third and unknown mem- 
ber of the party to some extent enlightened 
him. 

‘*Tt’s just on time now,’’ remarked the voice, 
‘*Provided, of course, you set the fuse right. 
Did you, Rosenbaum ?’’ 

‘‘T did, I swear I did,’’ came the whining 
tones of the Jew. 

‘‘Well, we’ll give it another two or three 
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minutes, and then we must beat it. How far is 
it to our little pond, Long Jim?’’ 

‘*Seventy miles, I reckon.”’ 

‘*How long will it take us?”’ 

‘‘Seventy or eighty minutes. It depends if 
the wind gets up at dawn. There’s no darned 
hurry, I can’t land before there’s light enough.’’ 

‘‘Oh, shucks! There’ll be light enough in 
half-an-hour. We’ve got to get there...’’ The 
remainder of the man’s words were lost. As he 
had been speaking, the bow of the boat had 
swung round, so that it was now pointing in- 
shore... 

Suddenly a dull red flash of light lit up the 
foot of the cliff about the spot where the rob- 
bers’ cave was situated. Immediately follow- 
ing the flash, a column of black smoke leaped 
into the sky, spreading outwards as it rose, un- 
til it assumed the form of a gigantic toadstool. 
A fraction of a second later the report of an 
explosion reached the boat which shook under 
the blast of displaced air. Then came the noise 
of the falling débris . . . stones, rocks, earth 
and even trees which had been hurled as much 
as three hundred feet into the air, and which 
were now descending upon land and water. 

There was a grim grandeur in the scene. Lit- 
tle tongues of fire licked the sides of the cliff; 
then the woodwork of the hut burst into flame. 
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‘“‘Not so bad, Rosenbaum!’’ came the voice 
from the bow of the boat, ‘‘I guess it’ll worry 
those fly cops to get much information out of 
that Lees We can push off now, Long 
Jim.”’ 

The firctile was opened out; and the sea- 
plane swung round again, making for the South. 

Norman crept back to join his friend. 

‘‘George,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve got to take charge 
of this darned bus. We’ve simply got to do it, 
and that’s all there is about it. D’you hear?”’ 

‘“‘T hear. But how do you propose to set 
about it?’’ 

“‘T’ve got a plan.’’ 

“‘Let’s hear it.’’ 

Norman unfolded his scheme. 

‘“‘Pretty long odds against its coming off,’’ 
was George’s first comment, when Norman had 
finished talking. 

‘‘But it is our only chance. We’re sure dead 
as mutton otherwise.”’ 

““That’s so. Well, I’m with you, boy, though 
it’s the hell of a proposition to take on.’’ 

‘“‘Think of the alternative:’’ 

““Not attractive, is it?’’ 

Norman’s scheme was nothing if not bold. 
He proposed to attack the three men in control 
of the flying boat by approaching them from 
behind and holding them up at the point of the 
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revolver. This could only be done once the ma- 
chine was in the air. So long as they lay on the 
water, an attack would be impossible. The men 
outnumbered the boys, were fully armed, and 
had all the necessary freedom of movement. In 
the air, on the other hand, the balance inclined 
more in favor of the boys. Long Jim, at least, 
would be handicapped by the necessity of hand- 
ling the control. As for the other two, their 
movements would be cramped by the rush of the 
wind set up by the forward motion of the ma- 
chine. 

‘“Now one of them will be sitting beside Long 
Jim ...’’ said George, always a demon for 
detail, 

‘“‘That’ll be Rosenbaum.’’ put in Norman. 

‘“Then the other will be further forward. We 
can get at the two in the pilots’ seats, but what 
about the other?’’ 

‘*We’ll have to shoot him.’’ 

‘*You’ve only one round left. They don’t 
know that, of course. But, if you miss, and you 
don’t fire again, it will rather give the show 
away.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t feel like missing ... after what 
I’ve seen to-night,’’ said George grimly. 

‘-isn’t it rather like shooting a man in cold 
blood?’’ demanded George. 

‘‘He wouldn’t hesitate to do the same to us.’’ 
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‘‘No, that’s true,’’ George sighed. 

A pause. 

“‘Suppose we do succeed in getting control of 
it, do you think we can fly this hulking great 
machine. It isn’t like an Avro, you know...’’ 
George seemed still assailed with doubts. 

‘‘See here, George! You’ve flown a Bristol. 
That’s heavier than an Avro. This thing, I 
guess, is twice as heavy again. That’s all there 
is to it. We know the theory, and we’ve got to 
get through with it. ... We’ll push her down 
somehow, you' bet your life!’’ 

George had made difficulties: it was in accord- 
ance with his nature to do so, But, as Norman 
well knew, there was nobody less likely to be 
deterred by difficulties than George himself. 
The more he grumbled, the better Norman liked 
it. There could be no surer sign that his friend 
was hardening in his determination to carry out 
the venture. 

The first glimmerings of dawn had touched 
the sky when the big flying boat, after a long 
run, left the water and mounted at a flat angle 
into the air after the manner of a goose, heavily, 
clumsily and with much ado. The cut-out on 
the exhausts had been opened, and the roar of 
the engine became almost deafening. 

Norman nudged his friend, beckoned him to 
follow, and pulled himself out on to the deck. 
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Cautiously, in the face of the wind, he made 
his way forward until he was crouching under 
the lee of the starboard gasoline tank. Here, 
he waited for George to come into position on 
his left. 

The machine had now risen to a height of 
about five hundred feet. Below the water was 
taking on the opalescent hues of the early morn- 
ing light. Behind them the cliffs stood out—a 
dark band between the sky and Lake, while the 
white mist hid the trees and blotted out the fur- 
ther landscape. 

At a given signal both boys moved forward. 
Norman pulled himself onto the tank behind 
Long Jim. Lying on his stomach he wriggled 
to within three feet of the back of the bandit’s 
head, while the unsuspecting trio, gazing 
straight in front of them, remained oblivious 
to his approach. 

He took careful aim at the man in the for- 
ward cockpit. It was no easy shot in the face 
of a sixty m.p.h. wind, and with the machine 
liable to bump at any moment . . . and it was 
his last round. But the boy took no chances. 
When he pulled the trigger his aim was good 
and true. The man gave a start, then his body 
sagged over to one side and his head dropped 
on his breast. 

Only for an instant did Norman allow his 
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eyes to dwell upon his victim, then he turned 
to tackle Long Jim. The latter had almost 
jumped out of his skin at the violence of the 
report of the revolver fired a few inches from his 
ear. He faced about to find himself staring 
into the smoking muzzle of the gun. 

‘‘Ton’t move your hands, or you are a dead 
man,’’ yelled Norman, and Long Jim under- 
stood well enough to obey. 

‘‘Shut off the throttle,’’ ordered the boy, and 
the roar of the engine died away as the man 
pulled back the lever. 

‘‘Now,: turn about... .”’ 

‘‘Damned if I do!’’ retorted Long Jim, open- 
ing up the throttle to its full extent. His quick 
eye had caught a movement which Norman 
failed to observe ... A pistol shot rang out. 
Norman’s right arm dropped: his revolver fell 
from his hand and clattered onto the deck be- 
hind him. The force of the blow of the bullet 
all but knocked him off his perch; and it was 
only due to the fact that he was clinging to a 
strut with his left hand that he was saved from 
being pitched overboard. 

Rosenbaum, on hearing the first shot, had 
whipped out his own gun and had fired point 
blank at Norman. 

George had been slightly behindhand in get- 
ting to his place. He had caught his foot in 
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one of the bracing wires: and this delay had af- 
forded the Jew just that vital space of time in 
which to act. But his marksmanship had been 
at fault; and he was given no chance of cor- 
recting his mistake. As he was about to fire a 
second time, George’s spanner came down with 
a crash between his eyes. Rosenbaum subsided 
in his seat like an ox beneath the pole-axe. As 
luck would have it, his inanimate limbs fell 
across the control wheel, pushing it right for- 
ward. The boat, in consequence, went into a 
steep nose dive: and Long Jim, who, quick to 
take advantage of the turn of events, had in 
his turn pulled out his gun and was about to 
fire at George, was thrown off his balance, 
forced to drop his weapon, and to concentrate 
his attention upon righting the machine. 

George threw himself forward and snatched 
the revolver. With an oath Long Jim flung out 
an arm to recover it: but it was too late. George 
drew back out of reach, and pointing the gun 
at its late owner :— 

‘‘Hly straight on!’’ he commanded: and again 
Long Jim was constrained to comply. 

George’s next care was to ascertain the nature 
of Norman’s injury. The latter’s arm lay limply 
at his side. It was paining him considerably, 
but he was determined not to let his wound 
interfere with the plan of campaign. 
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‘‘Tt’s nothing, only a flesh wound,’’ he de- 
clared in answer to George’s questioning, He 
lied. He could feel the grating of the broken 
bone: and it was agony to move his arm. 

George crawled nearer to his friend. 

‘‘Say, Norman,’’ he shouted in the other’s 
ear, ‘‘we’ll have to take over the controls of 
this machine. This guy,’’ he indicated Long Jim 
with a nod of his head, ‘‘is too desperate a cus- 
tomer to be allowed to remain in charge. He is 
quite capable of crashing into the Lake, and 
killing us and himself into the bargain, rather 
than chuck up the sponge.”’ 

Norman nodded assent: he felt too weak to 
speak. 

‘“You keep him covered with this gun,’’ went 
on George, ‘‘while I get the other man out of 
the way. I’ll try to drag him out of the cock- 
pit and heave him onto the tank behind.’’ 

“Right oh! And then what?’’ asked Norman 
dully. ‘‘We’ll drop into the pilots’ seats.’’ 

‘“What about Long Jim?’’ 

‘‘He can crawl out forward, and lie flat on 
the deck.’’ 

Again Norman nodded agreement. He took 
the proffered revolver and held it within a foot 
of Long Jim’s neck. 

““Now, Sir, no monkey-tricks!’’ he warned. 

George found it no easy task to shift Rosen- 
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baum’s gross bulk out of the cockpit and onto 
the tank behind; but eventually he succeeded. 
Then he dropped into the pilot’s seat beside 
Long Jim. 

‘*You climb out of there,’* he addressed the 
bandit, ‘‘get forward and lie out along the 
deck.’’ An admonitory jab in the back from 
the muzzle of the revolver induced Long Jim to 
vacate his place: and with infinite precaution 
Norman lowered himself into the empty seat. 

The boys were now in full control of the ma- 
chine. They were still proceeding southwards 
at a cruising speed of about sixty m.p.h. Dur- 
ing the time which had elapsed since the be- 
ginning of the struggle with the bandits, they 
had covered a distance of some fifteen miles, 
leaving the coast directly behind them. 

Not the least alarming part of this adven- 
turous day lay before them. They were aloft 
in a seaplane, a type of air-craft of the pecu- 
liarities of which they had no practical knowl- 
edge: the sum total of their experience as pilots 
being relegated to a few short hours on an 
Avro, and a few short minutes in a Bristol 
Fighter during the past week. 

They were at a height of about 1,500 feet 
above Lake Ontario—fifteen miles from To- 
ronto with three desperadoes aboard—two of 
whom were incapacitated and the third a poten- 
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tial danger only deterred from hostile action 
by the threat of a revolver. Moreover, one of 
them, Norman, was badly wounded, and al- 
though he refused to admit it, gradually weak- 
ening: a fact.of which George was well aware. 
George set his teeth. The rest of it was up to 
him, more or less. 

He seized the control wheel and placed his 
feet firmly on the rudder bar. 

‘‘Better leave her to me,’’ he shouted to Nor- 
man, ‘‘save your arm as much as possible.”’ 

How heavy the controls felt! Could he bring 
the boat down safely into Toronto Harbor? His 
heart was full of misgivings. 

He must turn and head for land. Gently at 
first he pushed on the right rudder bar, gently 
he turned the wheel right handed. The ma- 
chine made no response. Harder he pushed, 
and harder. At last she began to answer. The 
sweat gathered on his brow. The sluggishness 
of the machine appalled him. So heavy and slow 
was she that George had begun to wonder 
whether the controls had been damaged in the 
fray. 

At last he succeeded in edging the nose round. 
That he had made too flat a turn he knew. He 
felt the wind on his face, as he side-slipped. He 
was glad that McIntyre’s eye was not upon 
him. 
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Now they were heading straight for Toronto 
Harbor. For the moment it was all plain sail- 
ing: but how he dreaded the landing that was 
to come. He put the nose down, and pulled it 
up again, practicing imaginary landings in the 
air, so as to get a better idea of the feel of the 
machine. 

Crash! George felt a bullet whistle past his 
ear. Both boys turned to look behind them 
whence the shot had come. On the top of the 
tanks knelt Rosenbaum. He had evidently been 
knocked senseless by the blow which George had 
dealt him, and had now recovered conscious- 
ness, Fortunately he was still half dazed: his 
eyes were staring wildly. His shot had missed 
the mark; he was taking aim again. George 
ducked: a second shot passed just above his 
head. He seized the monkey-wrench which lay 
beside him. At that moment Long Jim began 
to move, 

‘Keep Long Jim covered,”’ yelled George to 
Norman, and rising in his seat, he hurled the 
heavy iron spanner with all his might at Rosen- 
baum. It caught the Jew full in the face. He 
staggered backwards, put out a foot to save 
himself. His foot just missed the after edge 
of the tank. He threw out a hand to clutch a 
strut, just failed to reach it, fell back, his body 
missing the whirling blades of the propeller by 
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a fraction of an inch, crashed on to the deck 
below, rolled over, and dropped, struggling 
frantically, down towards the waters of the 
Lake. A piercing scream which trailed away to 
nothing was the last of Rosenbaum. He had 
met with the end which he himself had meted 
out for George. Vile creature that he was, the 
boys could not help feeling shocked at the hor- 
rible fate which had overtaken him. 

Norman, whose strength had been well nigh 
exhausted by loss of blood and the strain of the 
previous hours came very near to fainting. 
George, ever sympathetic, murmured a few 
words of encouragement, and braced himself 
for the final effort. 

‘‘Tt’s all right, old boy,’’ he declared with the 
emphasis of one trying to convince himself with 
the sound of brave words. ‘‘Our troubles’ll soon 
be over now. I guess I can land this bus safely 
in the harbor. She’s very like a Bristol.’’ 

Nevertheless he by no means felt the con- 
fidence which his words expressed. He shut the 
throttle and gently pushed the nose down. The 
aneroid showed 900 feet, and he calculated that 
four miles only separated him from the harbor 
bar. The next thing to be done was to discover 
the direction of the wind. Although it was now 
quite light, the land lay wrapped in the early 
morning haze. He searched up and down the 
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coast for signs of drifting smoke. Only a few 
tall factory chimneys seemed to be awake and 
the smoke from their heads wound round about 
in lazy eddying waves until it became indis- 
tinguishable from the mist. 

‘There can’t be much wind”’ thought George, 


—€*T’d better take the longest run.’’ 


By this time, he was flying at about 500 feet 
over the harbor. The longest expanse of water 
lay to the East and West. Laboriously he pulled 
the seaplane round and headed westwards in 
order to give himself the utmost latitude. He 
would fly in under the power of his engine, 
throttle back at the last possible moment, and 
drop on to the water. 

A mile or so to the westward of the harbor 
he turned about, and flew, quickly losing height, 
towards the flat calm sheet of water protected 
by the mole. 

The hills and houses on his left hand side 
grew nearer and larger. <A quick side glance 
in their direction told him that he was on a 
level with the roofs of the buildings on the 
quay-side. He must be very near the water, 
though he had not realized it. Then he remem- 
bered that McIntyre had once told him that the 
refraction of light off the surface made the dis- 
tance between seaplane and water, especially 
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when within a few feet of the surface, difficult 
to judge with any precision. 

George was much nearer the water than he 
had thought, both because he had misjudged his 
distance and because the heavy flying boat had 
been sinking through the air more quickly than 
he knew. He pulled up the nose: but it was 
too late. The bow of the boat hit the water, 
rebounded, and pointed at an acute angle into 
the air. Down went the nose again: plunging 
a foot or so beneath the water which swept over 
the hull in a great wave, drenching all on board. 
Feeling himself incapable of further controlling 
the antics of the machine, George sat back, hop- 
ing for the best, merely contenting himself with 
trying to keep the control levers central. The 
boat continued to ‘‘porpoise’’ its way up the 
harbor, gradually losing speed, until it came to 
a standstill, presenting a sorry appearance as 
it sat lopsided and askew upon the water. The 
‘‘landing’’ had strained every bracing wire in 
the machine and every timber in the hull. She 
was leaking fast, and nearly water logged. 

But George was not ill pleased with himself. 
He was thankful to have got down at all with- 
out mishap to himself and his passengers. 

‘‘Thank God!’’ he breathed, and looked at 
Norman, who just managed to raise a wan smile 
of appreciation before he fell into a dead faint. 
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Seeing George completely absorbed in his ef- 
forts to restore Norman to consciousness, Long 
Jim decided to seize the opportunity of making 
a dash for liberty. Cautiously drawing his 
body to the side of the boat, he quietly slipped 
over the side and dived away. The sound of a 
splash of water attracted George’s notice. He 
looked up to find that Long Jim had disap- 
peared. That the bandit had gone overboard 
was clear enough, but no sign of him could 
George discover. 

Long Jim could count swimming among his 
varied catalogue of accomplishments: in this 
form of exercise he was indeed an expert. But 
even so he did not at once strike out for the 
shore. The boy in the boat was armed and he 
had no wish to get a bullet through the back 
of his head. Consequently, he made his way 
to the stern end of the boat, out of sight of 
anyone standing in the pilot’s seat. Under the 
protection of the tail-plane he divested himself 
of as much of his clothing as he could, again 
dived, and proceeded to swim under water in a 
straight line away from the seaplane, so that, 
when forced to come up for air, he would still 
be keeping the rear portion of the machine be- 
tween himself and George. 

The ruse very nearly achieved success. It 
was not until the man had gained a consider- 
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able distance that George saw a small black ob- 
ject break the surface and disappear again. The 
small object was Long Jim’s head. When it 
reappeared, George found, as Long Jim had 
calculated, his line of fire impeded. He fired 
twice: both shots went wide, but they were not 
unavailing. 

The harbor picket boat had been manned and 
launched immediately on the landing of the 
strange seaplane. The picket boat had been 
tearing across the water and was now quite 
close. The splash of George’s bullets caught 
the eye of the helmsman: and he too saw the 
small black object rise above the water. He put 
the helm hard over, and, a few minutes later, 
Long Jim was hauled into the launch. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Captain McIntyre, already astir and on his 
way to the aerodrome, thinking to give one of 
his pupils an early morning lesson, had espied 
the strange sea-plane coming in to land, and had 
dashed down to the quay-side in order to dis- 
cover the identity of this curious and apparently 
unregistered craft. He had arrived just in time 
to see the actual landing. ‘‘Gosh! but that was 
a near thing!’’ he exclaimed, as the nose of the 
machine struck the water, and the bows buried 
themselves beneath the surface. ‘‘She’s over! 
No! by gad, she’s not! That guy’s in luck... . 
Never saw a worse display. . . . Wonder who 
TELOATS DOr ena 

His curiosity increased when he saw two bul- 
lets hit the water, and the picket-boat suddenly 
alter its course and pick up a man swimming 
in the harbor: but his amazement knew no 
bounds when, after having taken three more men 
off the sinking seaplane, the boat drew along- 
side the landing-stage, and, sitting in the stern 
sheets, he recognized his two young friends. 


‘‘Well, I’ll be damned . . .’’ he muttered, and 
: 253 
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ran to join the procession which was making 
its way towards the Harbor-Master’s office. His 
surprise grew, and still it grew, as he listened 
to George’s narration of the story of his ad- 
ventures to the astonished officials. 

‘‘Well, if that don’t beat the band . . .’? was 
all the worthy Harbor-Master could find to say 
when George ceased speaking. He had been 
hastily summoned from his bed to deal with 
so unusual an occasion, and he could hardly 
persuade himself that he was not still dream- 
ing. He turned and surveyed Long Jim’s emi- 
nently substantial person: then, in a voice which 
almost pleaded for confutation of so fantastic a 
fairy tale, he asked, 

‘And what have you to say to all this, my 
man?’’ Long Jim, who, on George’s urgent 
representations, had been arrested and placed 
under an armed guard, looking up. 

‘‘Huh! I guess you’ve got the dope,’’ he said 
indifferently, and smiling in the direction of the 
two boys, ‘‘I’ve got to hand it to you two kids 
this time. You got me beat... fair and 
square. I’m not one to bear a grudge!”’ 

‘“Who’s your friend?’’ cut in the Harbor- 
Master. ‘‘He’s ina pretty bad shape, Ihear...’’ 

No. 7, who had not been killed by Norman’s 
bullet, but severely wounded in the chest, had 
been taken straight off to hospital. 
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‘Find out for yourself,’’ retorted Long Jim, 
*‘T’m not one for squealing either.’’ 

‘“The police will attend to that, I reckon.”’ 

The necessary formalities concluded, the Har- 
bor-Master, fully alive to the condition of the 
two boys, despatched them home with the least 
possible delay. McIntyre accompanied them to 
Mr. Renton’s house, where, after Norman’s arm 
had been set, and their physical wants duly at- 
tended to, George’s even more astounded par- 
ents listened open-mouthed to the recitation of 
events from the beginning to the end. 

‘But how on earth did you come to discover 
the existence of this gang of bandits in the first 
place?’’ asked McIntyre. 

Came the story of the writing-pad. 

The recital finished, McIntyre rose to take his 
leave. His voice was choked, and his eyes suf- 
fused with tears. 

‘‘It would be superfluous for me to say that 
you fellows have put up one of the finest shows 
in the history of aviation ... but apart from 
that, I want to thank you personally. You have 
avenged the death of my great friend... Rob- 
erts. You cannot realize quite what that means 
tome. ...’’ Hemade for the door; on reaching 
it, he turned, and added whimsically, ‘‘When 
you’re both fit again, you must come up to the 
aerodrome and do a few more landings. That 
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was very nearly an awful mess you made of it 
just now.”’ 

‘“‘Good old Mac!’’ cried George, as the door 
closed behind his instructor, ‘‘we could never 
have done anything if it had not been for him.”’ 

‘“‘Now you simply must get some sleep, you 
two,’’ declared Mrs. Renton, urging the boys to 
bed. She embraced her son, ‘‘George, dear, 
how could you have done sucha thing? Killing 
aman! Just fancy! Now swear to me that you 
will never go up in one of those nasty danger- 
ous airplanes again. You’ll worry your poor 
old mother into her grave!’’ 

“‘Oh, Mother, really . . . it’s quite all right 

93 


Mr. Renton interrupted. ‘‘I’m downright 
proud of you, my boy, and of your friend Nor- 
man. But, for the Lord’s sake, leave this sleuth- 
stuff to the police in future.... Your...er 
. . mother wouldn’t like it ... she wouldn’t, 
sure... 87? 


The news of the achievement of George Ren- 
ton and Norman Marshall spread through the 
town like wild-fire: for days it was the sole 
topic of conversation within and out of doors. 
When the full details of the story became public 
property, and it was known that in the persons 
of Long Jim and No. 7, the police had, through 
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the instrumentality of the boys, laid hands upon 
two of the cleverest and most elusive characters 
in the world of crime, leaders, moreover, of that 
mysterious organization known as the Water- 
Snakes, the objects and ramifications of which 
were still but dimly apprehended by the au- 
thorities, enthusiasm knew no bounds. Follow- 
ing upon an intensive Press campaign, it was 
decided by the Municipal Council that the two 
young heroes of the hour should be invited to 
attend a reception to be held in their honor as 
an outward expression of thanks for their serv- 
ices to the community at large. 


On the date appointed the ceremony took 
place. 

George and Norman, feeling more wretched 
and uncomfortable under a shower of congratu- 
lations from all and sundry than ever they had 
done in all the course of their adventures with 
the bandit gang, made themselves as inconspicu- 
ous as possible in the body of the Hall. 

A bell rang. The Mayor rose to his feet. 
Silence fell. 

‘‘TLadies and Gentlemen,’’ he began, ‘‘I think 
that you will all agree with me that of late 
years ... not, in fact, since the epic of the 
Great War... has anything so stirred our 
imaginations as this magnificent display of 
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courage and initiative on the part of our two 
young fellow-citizens. I rise to say ... andI 
am very glad to be in a position to say that the 
admiration evoked in a certain quarter by this 
valorous exploit has taken a .. er . . concrete 
form. Mr. Oscar P. Vandervelde, whose name 
as a philanthropist is so widely known that he 
needs no introduction from me, has just in- 
structed me to say that he would deem it an 
honor if George Renton and Norman Marshall 
would accept at his hands as a token of his 
esteem a gift of 10,000 dollars, a sum of money 
which he ventures to hope may help them in 
the pursuit of aviation. .. .’’ 

The remainder of the Mayor’s words were 
drowned in an outburst of cheering. 


A quarter of an hour later, Norman was 
standing outside the Town Hall waiting for 
Mr. Renton’s car. . ._ 

A tall man, broad-shouldered and powerfully 
built, came down the steps. His head was mas- 
sive and covered with thick grey hair. A large 
pair of blue-tinted, horn-rimmed spectacles con- 
cealed his eyes. His thin lips were tightly 
closed: his jaw was firm and square. For aman 
of his proportions his movements were extraor- 
dinarily lithe and graceful. 
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Norman wondered vaguely who the man could 
bets 5. 
A large automobile was standing by the side- 
walk: the chauffeur sprang to open the door: 
a police-sergeant on duty saluted the man as he 
stepped in. The door closed, and the ear slid 
As see 

Norman gave a bound which brought him into 
violent contact with the Sergeant on the ecurb- 
stone. It was that peculiar high-pitched whine 
of the engine, which he had learned to know so 
well, coming from the fast disappearing car 
that had electrified the boy. 

‘‘Halloa! Where are you coming to?’’ de- 
manded the surprised police officer. 

‘““Whose car was that ... ?’’ asked Norman 
excitedly. 

‘“‘What? The gentleman that drove away 
just then?’’ 

“*Yes, yes. Who is he?’’ 

‘““Why, that was Mr. Oscar P. Vandervelde, 
the American multi-millionaire.’? The Ser- 
geant’s tones conveyed respectful awe. 

Norman literally gasped. 

‘**Tt isn’t possible!’’ he exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ But 

. if it is... by Gad, that fellow’s got a 
queer kind of sense of humor... !”’ 

Norman stood absolutely motionless staring 
fixedly up the street, with such a curious ex- 
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pression in his eyes that both Mr. Renton, who 
at that moment arrived to carry him off home, 
and the Sergeant of police began to wonder 
whether the strain which he had undergone had 
not upset his mental balance. 

But Norman, like Aeneas of old, was revolv- 
ing many things in his mind. 
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